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SAMim CHANDM CHAKRABARTI 



COMPARATÍVE MYTHOLOGY' 



Much debatě as regards íhe origin and nature of 
myths remains inconclusive, even great scklars are aí 
logger heads with one another, the origin and nature of 
myths still remain to some exíent obscure. I shaJl try 
here to present a brief conšpectus foUowing the findings, 
Ol the experts. The word myíiiologj means 'the system- 
atic and historical study of myths'. The word is howéver 
also ušed to denote the body oí myths belonging to a 
people. With the advent of modem science, mythology 
was usually regarded as a purdy fictitious, superstitious 
product of primitive mind. This attitude towards myths 
is no more considered fully acceptable and séolars háve 
devoted serious attention to the study of myths. pod- 
ern research has applied comparative methods to var- 
ious branches of learning and thereby broadened the 
horizons of our knowledge, deepened our understand- 
mg of things and heightened the quality of research. 



* Keynote address lead at the Seimnar ón Comparative Mythol- 
ogy organized by the Department of Sanskrit, Bombay University, 
1991. 
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Comparative Mstory^ comparative religioE and paríicu- 
larly comparative pMloiogy set the trend oí comparative 
mytliology ín íhe early 19tli century. , 

When the myths of a paríicular people are sttidied 

in isolatioEj it woulď appear that they are bundles of 

absurdity^ having no logic« Comparative Mythology* by 

accumulation of vast range oí materiál from different 

parts of the world, has brought it to our notice thaí even 

myths of widely different regioas and cultures divulge a 

great extent of siirilarity. It gives rise to the conviction 

íhat behind apparent absurdiíies, myths may contain 

something íhat merits serious stiidy^ for otherwise we 

caEEot explain the recurrence of ideas, A comparative 

study helps íe understanding myths even of a particular 

idea contain something íhat merits serious study, for 

otherwise we caanoí explain the recurrence of ideas. A 

comparative study helps in undersíanding myílis even of 

a particular region. Claude Lévi-Strauss has shown how 

in order to solve the problém,' **we have^ to make a jump 

from South America to North America^ becaiise it will 

be a North American myth which wili give us the cke to 

the South American one."^ It is the comparative meíhod 

of study thaí has enabled us to aítaín certain degree of 

certainty in classifying the myths and in undersíanding 

their nature and function. In the "one woriď''^ of íoday, a 

broad based study of the subjects has to be midertaken 

on a comparative basis. 

' A comparative study of myths brings to our notice 
the points of similarity and points of dissimilarity as 
welL A systematic study musí start wiíh the points 
oí resemblance. lí is to be seen wMch otitweighs the 
other, Ishtarj of Assyro-Babylonian myth, riding a íior^ 
presents a figuře very similar to our Durga; but Durgá is 
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a mother goddess whereas IsMar is a harlot of gods, who 
tried to sedtice Gilgamesli. It is necessary to ensure that 
the conclusions drawE from the points of resemblance 
are not iniralidated by those of diíference. If the com- 
parati?e study reveals that a myth was převaleni' amoirg 
differcEt peoples.of diíFerent regionsj we háve to exam- 
me the probability of borrowiiig, Borxowings would be 
probable if direct or indirecí contact of these peoples 
in the ancieiit period cotild be established by historical 
evidence. Migration of some myths and notions very 
probably coiiid,-aiid did, také pláce with migration of 
races and contact of peoples in the ancient age. 

But in the cases. where any snch contact oř iníiu- 
ence is preclnded or at least cannot be established, how 
are we to explain the points of resemblance? Besides, 
comparison itself divnlges also innumerable diíferences, 
which cannot be explained by mechanical borrowing. 
It is to be seen whether comparative mythology lends 
support to the theory of dijffusion or to that of evolu- 
tion. Gonda points out that "in engaging in compara- 
tive studies of myths^ rites, divine figures we are likely to 
detect oř at least mention points of resemblance sooner 
than discover and evalnate differences, even if the latter 
are of greater relevance that the former".^ 

The points of differences may be dne to regional pe- 
cuHarities, characteristic feattires of a cnltnre, sociál, 
historical and geograpMcal reasons. The points of re- 
semblance may indicate a common heritage, where pos- 
sible, or paraliel development of myths in independent 
traditions. They can also indicate the universality ofhu- 
man thought and experience under similar conditions, 
fór humanity is one- It is universal man that is express- 
ing itself in myths in špite of diversity of details. 
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Tke foilowing tasks confroaí comparative mytholo- 
gist: to collect all comparable data from possible quar- 
ters of thc world^ to sort out the fiindamental resem- 
"blances or differences, to ascertaiii which^ resemblance 
or difference, is more significant^ to ascertain the pláce 
and ftmctioE of the compoECEt elements in the whole 
mythj to asceitain the possible additions and alteratioas 
occurring in course of time, to consider historical^ geo- 
graphical and culttiral conditions of the region where a 
myth was prevalent, and to study a myth together with 
the corresponding ritiialj if any, 

Scholars háve fonnd it difficnlt to define myth, We 
may howeyer remember the characteristics of myths. 
J^Iyths are ancient, ofíen symbolicaí, narrativesj tradi- 
tionally handed down, believed to be trne and sacred, 

mostiy relating to the primeval condition, creation and 
other phenomena throngh deeds of snpernaturai powers 

Hke gods. Among the fonr types of aríiiavidaj xindá^ 
piaáamsá^ paxaJcríi and puraícaípa^ piiraialpa may most 
probably be iised as the Sanskrit synonym for myth. Of 
the fiye ekments of the Pnrana, sar,?a and pratisarga 
approximateio myth. 

A myth is a íraditional narxative* It mtist háve once ■ 
originated in an individual^s thonght. Bní it represents 
his contemporary spirity coEectÍ¥e ideas^ aspirations and 
modes of thonght. It remains no more merely iridivid- 
nalistíc. Variety of the themes of myths is considerably 
large, and clasáfication of myths admits of overlap. A 
great nnmber of myths explain the origin of the nni- 
verse. Some myths again deal with the origin of gods^ 
man^ animals, etc. There are myths connected with al- 
temation of summer and winter solstice^ bright and dark 
fortnight and snch other regular natnral changes^ while 
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iomi fflyíhi áůú with aaíiral phinomisi of ifmgulm 
©ccurreiícii Thert mů úm mythi filatiii.g to differeat 
Mndi o£ triaifořmati©iii| exiiteace afte? deathi sociál 
institmtioai, htmíc decdsi etc. 

Not all stories of aaíiquity are myths íe the trne 
sease of the term. Myths may be distínguished from 
fables and falry tales. A very clear liae of demarcation 
can scarcely be drawE between myths and such non- ' 
myths. Both are traditionally handed downj both haye 
supematural elements^ and their dáte and atithorship 
remain unknown„ But myth is believed to be trne, sa- 
cred, mostiy connected with happenings at the begin- 
ning and with human destiny, whereas these character- 
istics are lacking in the non-myths like fables and fairy 
tales. XJnlike myth, they are not connected with rituál. 
Unlike fables, myths are not intended directly for di- 
dactic purpose. The distinction between myth and folk 
tales is however more difEctdt to ascertain. The dif- 
ference lies most probably in the degree óf seriousness 
and sacred character attached. Some scholars like Stith 
Thompson regard myth as a type of folk tales, 

Myths present diffictilt qnestions abotit the mean- 
ing they had for peoples among whom they originated. 
The symbol is very intimately connected with myths, 
the latter often statě symbolic action, objects and ex- 
pressions. Mythological figures too háve symbolic sig- 
nificance. Also in rituál which enacts myth, symbolic 
significance of the actions and objects plays an impor- 
tant role. Same symbols may háve difFerent meanings 
to different peoples and samé ideas may be expressed 
through difFerent symbols. When, in course of time, 
tke originál significance of a symbol passes into obHv- 
ion, myths become obscure even to the people among 
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whom tEey a,rq prevpleiit, If the samé §yniboi cau mean 
different things to differ^nt believers, it m needless to 
mexitioji how difficult % imk it k for a inodern schokr 
to understand a symbol and the originál significanca of a 
myth of antiqtdty, aiid that too belonging to a different 
cultiira. 

Tke primitive people belieyed the myths to be trne. 
Even now, at kast in India and some otber parts of 
the world, the mytbs exert considerable inflneiíce on 
peoples. Even now a great body of onr people believes 
in the ancient myths, practises and rites connected with 
them. Mythology is thereíore stili a force shaping the 
way of onr living and thinking. The pictnre may be 
otherwise in cases where new reli^ons like Christianity 
replaced the indigenons ones; a comparative stndy will 
make the position clear. 

Even for somé people who no more believe the snper- 
naturai element s of "the myths as trne^ myths háve re- 
tained some attraction. Themes from classical mythol- 
ogy háve greatly infiuenced various arts Hke painting, 
sculpture and literatuře. Many modem writers háve 
composed works on the basis of old myths (e.g, T.S. 
Eliot, J. Joyce, W.B. Yeats, R.M. Rilke, Thomas Mann, 
F. Kafka, etc). 

How to explain this appeal of myth to the modern 
mind? Probably the myths carry a deep significance 
for man beyond the limit ations of a particnlar age and 
locality, Probably man finds in myths eternal crisis aris- 
ing out of human limitations, mortality and invincibil- 
ity of fate on the one hand and cosmic balance on the 
other. Immortality is beyond human reach; Gilgamesh, 
the Assyro-Babylonian hero, set ont in search of eternal 
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lifc, even got a plant for the purposcj but ultímately lost 

it. Orplieus had i. siaglc chance in his life to bring back 
Eutfáim firom the re^m of death; hni he too failed, for 
conifmBídng a condition. 

When the myths were compo^f d^ religion and philos- 
ophy, in the -sense we know thep now^ were not known 
to the primitive man, not to speak of science in its mod- 
em sense. But what we fiad in some of them may be 
called, in Oldenberg^s expression, vorwissemchaňlidie 
Wissenschait ^pre-scientific science' oř Hhe conjectnral 
science' in MacdonelFs expresslon. Man looked at the 
nátuře with awe, anxiety and cnriosity, and tried to es- 
tablish casnal relation between the natural and the su- 
pernatnraL How the concept of snpernatural powers 
dawned npon the mind of primitive people, is difficnlt 
to ascertain. This may be explained by a relígions in- 
stinctive oř primeval religiosity. Thongh the Marxist 
scholars will object to the idea of primeval rehgiosity, 
the ultimate source of religion may most probably be 
found in the instinctive sense of snpematural forces. 
Myths divulge a belief that thěre is a systém in the 
cosmos of which man is a part and with which man is 
co-operating. 

Ideas of unknown are infltienced by or based upon 
the known. If myths are based npon primitive people's 
experience, we face the question what kind of experi- 
ence it was. Was it intnitive knowledge? Ancient Indián 
t radit ion claims that our Védic seers had supernormal 
vision, thronigh which they could perceive the snper- 
natural, bnt their successors loist this abiHty. Yaska 
calls the seers sáksštkria>dhaxmmi^ and their successors 
asáksáťJcrťadharman. It was believed that through such 
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poweři thi múmi imm múi §m %kt mk d the síptř- 
n&tuřá poweri hůkmů thi aatiral pMmmmiš. 

The (jogius) and myitics of ladia mí^pkmkúlj éúm 

to ha?e mpůtmtmúlj fmctimi some mytMcá godsi 

and to háve estabMshed direct coatact with them« Thcy 

belie?e and make m helieve that gods and goddesses 

of mythology are reál supernatural beings, Time and 

again, such yogins ^mystics^ and saints hafe drawn otir 

attention to the reality of mythical deíties (au apparent 

contradiction?) - wMch cannot be simply brushed aside. 

The study of comparative mysticism may shed light on 

thís aspect of mythology. Mysticism make us aware of 

correspondences between the microcosm and the macro- 

cosm. The Vedic thought oíten tends to mysticism. The 

famous Purusa hymn speaks of the creation originating 

from the cosmic sacriíice of Purusa, who is said to be all, 

that is and that will be.^ In India we often ímii iiiingling 

of myth and mysticism. The Upanisadic idea of the all- 

encompassing Supreme Being is a very good expression 

of the mystic beHef^ tolerant of mythaiogy, 

The reiation between myth and riiual is very inti- 
mate. Myth informs us of the nátuře of the supernat- 
ural powers, and rituál teMs us the way hoi? they may 
be worshipped and propitiaíed. What is most contro- ' 
veráai in this regard is whetier myth precedes rituál or 
rituál precedes myth. A universally acceptable solution 
is yet to be found. It has however been noticed by schol- 
ars that all rituál is associated with myth^ but not all 
mythsj at least apparently^ are connected with rituál.^ 

Some regard a myth as providing a foundation for the ■ 
corresponding rituály wMle others regard rituál as a Mnd 
of dramatized expression of myth. Rituál represents 
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the level of action and thc mythj tke coaceptual leveL 
^Creation myths' are supposed to iiave healing capacity, 
Myths are supposed to arotise the sacred being to whom 
they relate. U is the samé notion of the sacred that 
appears in myth and rituál Hkewise. By retelling or 
by enacting tbe mytii the primordial divine action iS' 
repeated and also rejuvenated.^ 'The mythological gods 
get nourishment from the rituál offerings- 

The Mimamsakas lay stress on rituály which, in their 
opinion, are conducive to desired results, and regard 
the mythical narratives as merely eulogistic statements 
made in support of the rituál. They regard them as a 
part of the Vedas and admit that they too are studied 
traditionally, but do not admit that they are vivaksi- 
tartha literally trne', that is to say, the true signifi- 
cance of the myth lies not in the phenomena related, 
but in its function of supporting the rituál concerned. 
Their views cannot be considered anti-Vedicj for Vedic 
literatuře itself contains statements to the effect that 
the- myths are not to be taken as true in their literal 
sense.^ 

Myths are interpreted in various ways in accordance 
with various methods of interpret ation. The problém 
of interpreting the myths is inseparably connected with 
the origin, nature, function and classification of myths. 
These issues are interlinked and to a great extent inter- 
dependent. Various approaches to the study of myth? 
háve been made. Some of them are quite old and may 
be found in the Vedic exegetical texts like Niiukta. 

FoUowers of the historical approach regard nayth as 
a part of traditional history of primitive man. Yaska 
mentions views of the Aitihasikas, the ancient Indián 
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foUowers of this method. AccordÍEg to them, Vrtra was 
the son of Tvastr and Ašvins were origiaally two vir- ■ 
tuous Mags. Pischel and Geldner too regarded them 
as two heroes of antiqtdty. The Vedic tradition rec- 
ognizes promotion of litiman beings to the divine sta- 
tus by virtue of meritoriotis deeds; kaj:madeva.s 'gods by 
tke deeds' belong to tMs class of gods. Tbe Saíapaíia 
BiaJimma says: maxtyE ha vE agre dera ásui, 'Now, 
indeed, the gods were at íirst mortal' (111,2.12, trans, 
J. EggeUng), cf, yajňeua vai derah suvaxgam lokám 
ájan, 'By means of the sacrifice the gods went to the 
world of heaven' (TS.6J.4.7, trans. A.B. Keith). Euhe- 
merus (c. 4th century B.C.) was an advocate of this 
method of interpretation, which is also called Euhe- 
meristic after his name. He sought to estabHsh that 
iiiyths were of historical origin^ thát gods were men of 
great heroic deeds. Robert Graves traces history of an- 
cient Greece in Greek myths. We are told that TJta 
Napishtina, the hero of the Babylonian flood story, was 
deified afterwards by the great god Enlil. Charpentier 
oífered euhemeristic explanation of Indra, Varnna and 
Asvins. Though not all the myths háve necessarily his- 
torical valné, it is qnite probabie that some myths con- 
tain historical elements. Myths may be useful to some 
extent as a source of the history of ancient peoples, espe- 
cially where reál history does not exist. The history of 
India of the Vedic period, is, for example, based mostly 
on the Vedas, fnll of mythical narratives. 

The meteorological approach tries to explain myth as 
ascription of personál existence to the heavenly bodies. 
As for example, the solar interpretation of the Vedic 
gods claims that all the Vedic gods are in fact diíFer-. 
ent names and forms of the snn. Brhadderata (1.61- 
69) contains snch explanation. This is also the view 
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of Ss^rmuhammd: ekaim yf mahm Etmš demía, tam 

sUryam ity Scakmte^ sa M sarvabliutatmE^ 2.14-20. Latě 
MM Sítarama Sástrinj in Ms VedSrthancamh^ tried to 
establish tMs view with great eíFort, 

The folklorist approach seeks tlie origin of myths in 
folklóre. Scholars like Willielm Mannhardt and Stitť 
Thompson expiored folklóre on a comparative basis. 
The difficulty in distinguishing myths from folk tales 
has already been mentioned. Some myths are regarded 
as a part of folklóre, while some scholars íind in folklóre 
mythology in the making. Lévi-Strauss says: "There is 
no serions reason to isolate tales from myths; although 
a difference between the two is subjectively felt by a 
great many societies. On the contrary, it is observed 
that tales, which háve the character of folktales in one 
society, are myths for another and vice Tersa".*^ 

According to the naturaHstic approach, myths origi- 
nated as a result of personifying the natmral forces 
(cf. abindhane Vthavadah, PiírFamímamsa-síííraj 1.2.38 
in this connection). 

The Nairnktas championed this method, and Yaska 
explains Vedic myths accordingly. The primitive peo- 
ples largely beHeved in the animated character of ná- 
tuře or particnlar parts thereof. The principál objects 
of natnre Hke water, fire and earth were nniversally con- 
ceived as persons, possessing divine character. Whether 
the natnral objects themselves were deified oř whether 
divine presence was felt in natnral objects,^ remains a 
matter of debatě. Some of these gods were conceived 
anthropomorphic. The sex of these personified gods 
is determined sometimes by their activities, and some- 
times even by the langnage of the people concerned, 
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e.g. in Egyptian mythology^ the ewrth (Geb) is a god 
aad the htmm oř sky (Nut) is a goddess^ because of 
grammaíical gender of the wards. The sky is umyersally ' 
regarded as a sacred eatity. Max Miiiler formmlated the 
etymoiogicai equation: Dyam-pitax (Skt) - Zem Pan- 
ter (GK) = Jupiter (Lat) =: Tyr (Old Norse); different 
names of the sky god. The sky god assumes the name 
of Tien íe China. The sky goddess is Ntit in Egypt, her 
counterpart is Amaterasu Omikarm in Japan. In Egypt 
and Inca empire, the siin-god, instead of the sky-god, 
assnmed pre-eminence. 

PoiytheisHi provides a very good gronnd for a rich 
mythology* The gods in Egyptian mythology háve var- 

ious formSj human as well as nnmerous animal forms 
i bully ram^ falcon^ vulturej eíc.) and also in hybrid 

forms with animal head. A god appears in an animal 

formj láteř has the animal head, and lastly assumes a. 
human form. The ancient Egyptian mythology recog- 
nizes a vast muititude of gods and goddesses, represent- 
ing ¥arious aspects of nature and life^ and malevolent 
ghosts. 

But not in every čase is the natural basis of a myth 
obvious. Macdonell points out: "When the natural ba- 
sis of the tale is forgotten, new touches totaliy uncon- 
nected with its originál signiíicance may be added or 
even transferred from other myths. When met with at 
a latě stage of its development, a myth may be so far 
overgrown with secondary accreíions unconnected with 
its originál form^ that its analysis may be extremely 
difficult oř even impossible",^ A comparison of simi- 
lar myths in other traditions may be of help in such 
cases* Controversy rages over the question^ which par- ■ 
ticular god represents which specific aspect of nature- 
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Unaniinity is yet to be achiited« Some icholars of Indo- 
European mytkology tried to determine tMs on the basis 
of the etymologies of the god-nmeB, but others did not 

accept etymology m a safe gmde in mythology. 

The romantic approach of the latě 18th centmry re- 
garded myths as a Mstorical representation of something 
etemal. Myths as repositories of.experience were valued 
more than artificial pdeíry oř art^ by the followers of the 
romaatic approach, who believe that myths gÍYe expres- 
sion to fundamental feelings and coBcern common to the 
whole mankind, irrespective of age. 

Erazer laid stress on the combined study of myth and 
rituál, for myths were, in his opinion, meant for explain- 
ing rituál, He suggested 'fertility* as the chief explana- 
tion for both myth and rituál. He analyzed many myths 
and has shown that they originated from the puzzle of 
harvesting. The cyclic appearance and disappearance 
of crop appeared to the primitive people to be of su- 
pernatural reason; around which originated his idea of 
the birth-death-rebirth cycle. The analogy between the 
cyclic birth and rebirth of man and that of crop is ex- 
pHcit in the Upanisadic statemeňt: sasysLxn iva maxtyah 
pacyate sasyam iVája/aťe punah (KathaTJ. L1.6) and 
the Hke; Persephone, while plucking flowers, was ab- 
ducted by Pluto. After her disappearance there was no 
crop, Gods intervened anď it was ultimately decided 
that Persephone would Jjve six months in the world and 
sbc months in the nether region. Her fate became also 
the fate of crop. 

The functionalists beHevé that myths as sociál phe- 
nomena are to be analyzed by defining the function they 
perfprmed in a society. Marcel Mauss laid stress on 
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the Hotal iociil phtnoimnonK Sociál lífe is a lystem, 
úl its aspecta are organicaliy connected, Myths mů uů 
exceptioEs and therefora myths me to be interpreted as 
*ÍEtegmted with other aspccts of fociety and m support- 
ing existing sociál relatioiisMps\ 

S. Freud developed theories conceming the deeper 
layers of the mind, the unconsciotis, and snggesied thai 
"myth was the distorted wísh-dreams of entire peoples^. 
In the Oediptis myth he detects '^the male chiWs re- 
pressed desire for Ms mother and a corresponding wish 
to stipplgut Ms father**, C*G. Jtrng extended the psycho- 
logical approach by propotinding his theory of common 
human access to the collective tmconsdons, the inbom 
deeper layer on which personál nnconscioiis rests, The 
basic pattern of certain inherited motifs (archetypes) 
persists and largely similar images are enconntered in 
myths and dreams. 

AUegoiical explanations of síiyths are also offeredj 
e,g, opposition between gods and demons may be ?iewed 
as alegorical expresáon of the opposition betwéen good 
and tnt 

ComparatiYe mythology got impetns from compara- 
tive pMldogy. Scholarsj on the baás of a comparative 
study of difierent languages^ postnlated the existence of 
lEj a cononon ancestor of the lE family of languages. 
If this lE was spoken by ÍE people, it was probable 
that they had conunon cnlttire> religion and mythology. 
First of aU, the scholaxs deiroted their attention to the 
language. Etymologies of the names of Yedic gods were 
th^ belie^ed to provide clues to the identification of 
lE elements. A. Knhn may be regarded as the first 
serious scholar of comparative mythology with, speciál' 
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stress oa íhe Vedk* Max Mfiller Mlowed the lead.giTeii 
by Itihn. Kukn pointeď out tmcei of a mmmoiík mythd- 
ogy prevalent among Indo-Etiropean peopleB. Tke Vedic 
mythology was naturally tiie Ausgangspisiiit^ but it wm 
yiewed as au aspect of Indo-EuropeaE i:^tliol0gy{ mů 
the sciaolars depended on the etymologies of the naaues 
of godsj because of the assumption that the science of 
religion shotild be similar to that of langtiage.. Natu-' 
ralistic explanation of the myths was offeredj for it wm 
believed that Vedic poets sought to see the supernat- 
ural behind the natural. Lingtdstic and mythological 
equations were framed. 

Max Miiller established identity of Dyatis-pitar (Skt), 
Zeiis Pater (GK)^ Jupitar (Lat.), Tyr (Old Norse) - 
different names of the sky god. Accorětng to Olden- 
bergj Indra was the storm god of lE period. A thtmder 
god existed in the lE periody he was retained in varióůs 
branches of the lE faroily - thotigh not tmder a com- 
mon name. "That the conception of higher gods whose 
nature was connected with light {div Ho shine') and 
heaven (div) had already been arrived at in the Indo- 
European period, is shown by the commori name ddvoš 
(Skt. dfeFá-s, Lith. deva-s, Lat, deu-s), 'god-.^^ Not 
much progress cotdd however be made in regard to the 
lE mythology and its relation with Vedic mythology.^^ 

Broadly speaking, most of the scholars of Vedic my- 
thology Hke Kuhn, Max Mxiller, Gubernatisj Bergaígne, 
Kaegi, HiHebraadt, Oldenberg, Winteraitz, Griswold 
and Keith, advocated natnralistic interpretation of the 
Vedic mythology. But later on, scholars Hke Pischel, 
Geldner, Sten Konow and Charpentier rejected the ex- 
clusively naťuraHstic interpretation. According to Pis- 
chel and Geldner, Aévina were two heroes of antiqtáty^ 
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aad according to Charpentieri ladra was tlj« heroie ckief § 
wMle Varu^ia was tle king of a weM-ordered city statě, 

The early etymological attempts met with disap-' 
proYal on the grouEd that the Vedic mythology shoiád 
be studied prímarily feom the Vedic sources, aad not 
excksively from a comparative yi^wpoint^ because the 
Vedic mythology was mostly of indigenoiis origin, and 
that the tendency of framing etymological eqiiations of 
comparative mythology was not satisfactory, becatise 
other etymologies too could be suggested. Many eqna- 
tions háve since been rejected. Besides, dosely con- 
nected with the Vedic mythology was the Vedic rituál 
which too showed lit tle lE influence. Hillebrandt, Old- 
enberg and Renou pointed out that combined studies of 
myth and rituál must be nndertaken because of interde- 
lendence of these two aspects. Oldenberg noticed that 
Lot only natiiral phenomena, bnt also some abstract 
oncepts sraddiáj manyn, etc. were deified- Prevalence 
>f primitive magie {Zauberrítnal) in Vedic ritnal and 
mythology was noticed by Caland. Some of the schol- 
ars appreciated the anthropologícal theories as helpfnl 
for explaining the Vedic mythology. 

Leopold von Schroeder revived the early attempt of 
formulating mythological eqnations on the basis of ety- 
mologies, but there was also the contention that com- 
parative philology was so safeguide, becanse of the time 
gap between the lE period and the Vedic era, and there- 
fore^ the Indián tradition itself shonld be explored thor- 
oughly for understanding the Veda. Some scholars tMnk 
that through contact with Austro-Asiatic people, the 
Vedic mythology assimilated some non-IE elements. 
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It was pointed úvá tíiat tk Vedle religion was more 
dosely related to the métiA Iranian religion than to the 
other lE ones in linguisticj mythological and ritualistic 
aspects. Bnmnhofer connected sóma Vedic personál and 
pláce names with persons and places of ancient Irán. To 
him, a considerable part of the Rgreda was of Iranian 
origin. Oldenberg noticed that tHe mythological unit 
consisting of Vanma, Mitra and Adityas corresponded 
very well with the Avestan mythological unit consisting 
of Ahura Mazdah, Mithra and Amesha Spentas. Mithra 
was the Sun-god (= Mitra), and Varuna, (= Ahura 
Mazdah), by virtue of his association with Mitra, was 
the moon-god, and Adityas (= Amesha Spentas) were 
then the planets. 

Macdonell noticed that the aífinity of the oldest form 
of the Avestan langnage with the dialect of the Vedas is 
very great, but it is not that great in mythology (p. 7). 
The Vedic and the ancient Iranian concept are tanta- 
lizingly similar on the one hand and dissimilar on the 
other. A few such points may be noted here: The Vedic 
Indra is very similar to Tishtrya in his function, but not 
in name; Atar = Agni, recipient of sacriíice and prayer 
in both; Haoma = Sóma, the plant and god, similari- 
ties suggestive of shared beliefs ámong lE people; Mitra 
- Mithra, - the image is clearer in Iranian tradition; 
Varuna - unknown by name in Iranian texts, but con- 
ceptually very close to Ahura Mazdah; personification of 
abstract conceptions in both (sraddiaj VereťiragJma); 
KhseitbiSL Vairya reminds one of Jrsaíra of Varuna; rťa- 
dmht asJía-druj- moral dualism/opposition not so shar- 
ply defined as in the Avesta; powers of the gods are 
increased by sacrifices oífered to them in both; tripar- 
titě structure of society reflected in mythology; some 
gods háve human forms, others not; the concept of three 
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regioEs; Ahura Ma^dSh, raling above ia tha light^ An- 
gra MaiEyu náing below in darkness, Viym ruling the 
intermediate space, ci threefold divisioii of Vedic gods 
accarding to three re^pons; the struggle between Atar 
and Azhi Dahaka over Divine Glory partially reuánds 
that between gods and demons over heaven. 

Johanness Hertel tbought that tbe centrál theme of 
the Vedic mythology was light and fire. In the Veda, fire 
was identified with nnderstanding (wisdom) and power. 
In Ms view, these two ideas were Indo-Iranian, and prob- 
ably even Indo-Germanic. L.D. Barnett found HerteFs 
fire mythology helpfnl to correlate the Vedic Agni-cnlt 
with the Avestan fire cult, 

G. Dumézil made a sociological approach (functional 
relationship). A comparative stndy of Indo-Iranianj 
Celtic, Italian and Greek sources shows the lE con- 
ception of a sociál stmctnre based on three functions 
of priests, warriors and producers, and this gave rise. 
to their tripartitě mythology, which presented gods as 
moral (Mitra-Varnna), military (Indra) and economic 
(Asvins). 

In the recent period, comparative mythology has 
taken a new turn following the strnctnral approach, 
which is based on the analogy of strnctural lingnistics. 
The essence of structural approach is, in the words of 
Lévi-Strauss, one of the chief exponents of stractural- 
ism, "The qtiest for the invariant, or for the invariant d- 
ements among snperficial differences'* {Mytb and mean- 
ijigj p. 8)* Stress is laid on the study of relations among 
phenomena (not on the phenomena themselves) and the 
systém into which the relations enter. Why so? A myth 
tells ns of events of mythopoeic age, but "what gives 
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the myth au opeiaticaal value is that the specific pat- 
tern descríbed is timeless; it explains the present and 
the past as well as the future",^^ 

As a restilt of Ms stitictural analysis of myth, Lévi- 
Stratiss has dismissed the alleged qualitative differences 
between the primitive mind and modem scientific or 
logical thoiight, for he has fotmd that "the kind of logic 
in mythical thought is as rigoroEs as that of modem 
science^ and that the diíFerence Hes, not in the qnal- 
ity of the intellectnal process, btit in the nátuře of the 
things to which it is applieď^o^^ This method eliminates' 
the problems of identifying the originál versions of a 
myth, for a myth isj in this approach, regarded as con- 
sisting of all its versions. The stmcturalist approach 
has foiind opposition from some scholars like M. Eliade, 
who beheve that myth is to be imderstood as a reHgious 
phenomenon, irreducible to non-reHgious categories. 

All these approaches háve their own merits and can 
indeed explain some myths. But they haveiheir linoáta- 
tions too, as pointed out by experts from time to time. 
It is extremely diíRcnlt to believe that dogmatic appH- 
cation of any one of them can satisfactorily explain all 
myths, It is therefore better to be cantions before mak- 
ing oř foUowing sweeping generaíizations, and, wherever 
possible^ to seek evidence from other. sottrces for testing 
the validity of a conclusion arrived at. 
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v. SWAMmWÁN 

PADÁ AND WHAT IT SIGNIFIES 

IN PÁNINI 



Panini lias defined the term padá whicíi he has em- 

extended the scope of the term padá to certain instances 
that háve not been covered by the definition. This pá- 
per examines the possibilities of a fiirther extension of 
the pada-samjflá and also the need for withdrawing the 
paťfe-samjna from certain other instances in order to 
free it from the faidt of aíiprasaiiga. 

Panini ordains p&da-samjm in the four sutras begin- 
ning with 1.4.14. The first of the four sútras^ constitutes 
the definition of padá and the remaining three^ sútr^s 
either widen or restrict the scope of pada-samjfla. In 
other words, the three succeeding sútras prevent the 
pperation oř those grammatical rules that are based on 
paaá-ááinjna with respect to certain instances which get . 
paM-šáůíjm by 1.4.14, and permit them to operáte with 
respect Ip' certain otheř instances which are not covered 
byílli 
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The second Butm^ L415 ordaiES pacfa-samJBl for 
words ending with the leíter ^n^in the neighbourliood of 
the sufRx kya. The purpose of this rtáe is to effect the 
elision of ^n^in words ending with ^n^according to 8,2.7«^ 
The verbal formation rajiy&ti is effected by adding the 
sufiix Jrjac to rSjan according to 3.L8,^ wMch prestip- 
poses rajan to be an inflected form {snb&nta oř páda). 

Even after the elision of the čase ending rajan contin- 
ues to be padá by Ll.62,^ As such even withont L4155^ 
words ending with ^n^ are padas before kya má hence 
the contingency of the rule becoming superflnous. 

In the absence of 1.4.15 words like fSc and sruc when 
followed by the suffix kyac will become padas according 
to 1-4.14^ and l.l.ež,^ and accordingly 8.2,39^ will in- 
variably operáte, giving rise to the nndesirable forma- 
tions vájyaíí and srujyaíi instead of vacyaíi and sracy- 
aťi. Hence the necessity to restrict the scope of pada- 
samjm to words ending in V only in the environment 
of kyac and thereby to prevent the rising of nndesir- 
able íormations. It is only with this objective in mind 
that Panini extends the scope of pada-samjjSa to words 
which are akeady padas by framing a fresh rnle. Exten- 
sion of the scope of a nde under such circumstances is 
none other than repetition and repetition of a rule with 
a diminished coverage aams at restriction.^^ 

Extension: 

Sutra L4.17^^ extends pada-samjnl to words that do 
not come within the purdew of 1.4.14. Formations, with 
case-endings like raja, rájabijamj lajabbis and forma- 
tions ending with the secondary sufiixes (ťaddhiía) Hke 
rájaíva and rájaíá are derived from the base (praťipa- 
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rfíia) rajan after the elision of íhe finál ^n\ Dropping 
of ^n^ in rajan is possíble only whea rajan is a padá as' 
according to. the rule that mámm tke elision oí ^n^^ the 
base rajan miist be a padá. Unless padaíva is sanctioned 
to such bases the desired formatíon cannot be obtained 
and hence the indispensability of sitra L4.17. 

Stítra 1.4.16^^ extends the jnrisdiction of pada- 
samjna to stems like bbavat^ ůmE^ etc, when foUowed 
by the secondary sufiixes ija^ ym^ etc, One may ques- 
tion the utility of the riile on the ground that bhavat^ 
úmE etc.5 in the imniediate neighbourhood of ija, jns, 
etc.5 are padas by L417. But it must be remembered 
that in the vicinity of iya yus, etc«, bhavat^ ůmE^ etc. 
will get biia-samjna by L418^^ which is an apaváda 
of pada-samjiia. Unless bha-saiiyni is cancelled riiles 
based on pada-samjiia^^ will not operáte giving rise to , 
undesirable formations. It is oaly to avoid faulty forma- 
tions that Pariini has designed 1.416. In the langnage 
of Paninian grammar 1.416 in only a praíiprasaFa (re- 
ordination) of L414. 

Irregiilar extensíon of padá and bba: 

As the rnles ordaining pada-samjna and hia-samjná 
are of the natnre of uísarga (generál) and apaFáda (ex- 
ceptional) they are mutnally exclnsive and one will be at 
á loss to account for certain Vedic formations like ajas- 
maja and riyaía. Aja^ in the vicinity of inayaí is padá 
by 1.417^^ and the resnlting form will be 
ajomaya. Likewise re in the neighbourhood of vat is 
padá by L417 and the restdting form will be rgvaxi. The 
form ayasamaya can be derived from ajas if bha-sainjná- 
is extended to ayas, Likewise rkvan can be accounted 
for if Tc is a blia in addition to its being a padá. Padá- 
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dih) rSjan afíer the elision oí tie íinal ^n\ Dropping 
of ^n^in rajm íb possible only wlen rájm is a padá as' 
according to. the rule that ordains the elisioa of ^n^^ the 
base rájan must be a padá. Unless padai ve is sanctioned 
to such bases the desired forination cannot be obtained 
and hence the indispensability of stitra 1.4i7« 

Sitra 1.4.16^^ extends the jurisdiction of padá- 
samjm to stems like biayaíj Sríiáj etc, when followed 
by the secondary suflxes iya^ jus, etc» One may ques- 
tion the utility of the rule on the grotind that hbavat^ 
Sma etc«5 in the iromediate neighbonrhood of ijaj yns^ 
etc, are padas by L4.17. But it must be remembered 
that in the vicinity of ija yns^ etCj bhavaíj Sríiáj etc. 
will get bia-samjna by 1.4.18^^ which is an aparáda 
of pada-samjia. Unless bha-samjňE is cancelled rules 
based on pada-samjna^^ will not operáte gÍYÍng rise to. 
undesirable formations. It is only to avoid faulty forma- 
tions that Panini has designed 1.4.16. In the language 
of Paninian grammar L4.16 in only a praíiprasaya (re- 
ordination) of 1.4.14, 

Irregular extensíon of padá and í>iia: 

As the rules ordaining pada-samjiiá and bha-samjná 
are of the nature of uísarga (generál) and apavada (ex- 
ceptional) they are mutually exclusive and one will be at 
a loss to account for certain Vedic formations like ayas- 
maya and riyaťá, Ayas in the vicinity of jaiaya| is padá 
by 1,417^^ and the resulting form wiU be 
ajomaya. Likewise re in the neighbourhood of yaí is 
padá by L4 J7 and the resulting form will be rgvm. The 
form ajasamaja can be derived from ayas if bia^samjna- 
is extended to ajas. Likewise rivan can be accounted 
for if re is a hha in addition to its being a padá. Padá- 
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samjňE would accoiint for íhe chaEge of ^c^ to %^ and 
bha-samjň&wouid preveiit íhe change of Vio ^g\ In the 
čase of sjasmaja^ bha'-Bamjňi will supersede (badha) 
psLda-samjňa. But in the čase of rkvan both the uisarga 
and the apaváda will operáte simultaEeotisly; aad this is 
an instance of what is known as samjňa-samáveša* With 
a view to account for such Vedic formations Paníni has 
made provision in 1«4.20.^^ 

This much we are able to gather about pada-samjňa 
from the sutras of Panini. We shall examine a few more 
instances and explore the possibilities of enlarging, fur- 
ther, the scope of pada-samjůa. 

Siitra 3.2.1^^ ordains the suífix an, in the sense of the 
agent of the action, to the root in the immediate neigh- 
bonrhood of4he word expressing the object (iarma) of 
the action. Accordingly the root irreceives the suíBx an 
in the vicinity of knmhha restdting in the componnd for- 
mation Jcumfahaícara^^ constituted of kumhha and iára, 

One may doubt in this connection whether the root 
kr will give rise to iára when knmhha is qnaHfied by 
an adjective like mahán.^^ If the aggregate mahantam 
kumbbam is an npapada according to 3,1.92,^^ the form 
icára may be derived; the desired form maháktunbhakara 
will not be got as knmbha is not an uttaxapada^ the con- 
dition for mabat to become mabáf^ btit in its stead the 
wrong form maiaíiíimbia wiU emerge. Ťherefore rule, 
3.21 must be prevented from operating in the instance 
under consideration. How to prevent it ? 

Rules relating to padá will operáte only where there 
is samartbya (competency).^^ In kumbbam karati there 
being samarťija between iumbiiam and the snffix an 
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(the necessaiy conditiom for the derivatioE of ilra) the 
upapada iuintóa permita m aad the form ininbiiafcara 
is effected accordíngly by 3.2.L Wliereas in maiiaHíam 
iumbiiaiií iaroíi there is eo samaríija between kumbhB 
and ajp, The relation of a nonn to its adjective is more 
proximate aad intrinsic tkán its relation to any other 
part of speech since the adjective expresses the qual- 
ity that is inherent in what is expressed by the noun. 
As such by virtue of its having a more intimate rela- 
tion with maiiaí, knmbha is not competent to possess 
any independent relation with an, i.e. it does not háve 
samarthya with an.^^ When there is no sámartiija be- 
tween knmbha and an^ kumbba cannot serve as a cause 
to effect an in the vicinity of kr and bring about the 
form Jclra. It foUows that it is possible to prevent the 
formation iára in mahEntam knmbbam karoii if 3.2.1 
is taken as a pada-vidhi 'rule relating to pada\ But 
in fact it is only praťjaja-vidii 'rule relating to suffix'. 
In other words pratjaja must be taken as a padá or 
pada-samjňá must be extended to praťjaya 'suíSx'.^^ 

The Jbaiuyrihi or possessive compound-word always 
qualifies a word diíferent from its constituent members 
and it signifies what is expressed by a diíferent word 
(anyapadaríJia),^^ i.e. the compound word citragu de- 
notes the person, say Devadatta, the owner of various 
kinds of cows. Inasmuch as citragu denotes the person 
also it may be contended that there is no need to juxta- 
pose words Hke devadatťa, maiťra, etc. (that signify the 
qualified) and even without them the sentence wiU be 
complete so far as its meaning is concerned. But we find, 
actuaUy, the sentence is not conaplete in the absence of 
words expressing the qualified (devadaíťa, etc). This 
diíficulty may be solved as foUows: 
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Because tke sentence is not complete withoit words 
like demdath má ít iivariably reqmres the presence 
of words like deyadaíta to yield a compkte meaningj it 
follows that de^adaítEj etc. is not expressed by the com« 
pound dtragm What then is the anyapadáríAa which 
the compound word would denote? It is the relation 
in which the tMngs, expressed by tke words thaí con- 
stitute the compound (ciíraij gEvah)^ stand with refer- 
ence to deyadaíía, that is signiíied by the compound. In 
the vigiaha-vakya {^sentence consíituted of the resolved 
components of the compound'), dtrSk gávah asja the 
relation of the cows to devadaíía, etc. is expressed by 
the genitive čase ending sya (sufiixed to the pronoun 
idám). The vigrahayaiya and the samasa are identi- 
cai in sense.. It follows therefore that the meaning of 
the case-ending [vibbakii) is expressed by the samása 
and this is the anjapadaríia. It amounts to say that 
anyapadaríiia in sutra 2.2.24 is none other than the vi- 
bhaktyaiiba^ meaning of the case-ending. In other words 
vibhakti is padá; or pada-sáiíyna must be extended to 
yibÍiai:ťi-(praÍ7a7aj also. In sutras 1.4.99 and 100 ^^ 
Panini designates the verbal terminatíons (praíjaja) by 
the word padá (parasmai-pada and aíinai2e-pada).The 
formation of the terms parasmai-pada and Etmane-pada 
are taught by Panini in 6.3.7 and 8.^^ The words paras- 
mai and aímane are prefixed to the word ^pada' just 
to indicate when a particular termination (Jai) is to be 
added to a verbal root and in what sense. The prefixed 
words parasmai and aímane do not add anything to or, 
alter the meaning of the word padá so far as the eighteen 
tenoinations Jai {compressed in the pratyakaxa Hin) 
are concemed. The word aímane-pada means, 'the padá 
to be added to the verbal root if the fruit of the action 
signified by the root goes to the agent .^^ The formation 
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of the compounds parasmai-pada and límane-pada as 
taught by PSnim justify this stand point« The dative 
čase endings íe paxasiaaí aad aímane are employed in 
the sense of ťadaríiija^^ and the meaiiings of parasmaí- 
padá and aťmane-pada would accordingly be ^pada for 
the other^ and ^pada for one^s own šelf. TMs is another 
instance wliere Pánini sty les parťjaja as padá. 

Kátyayana^s statement na vá tadhvamor Edešaya.- 
canam jňEpakam padadešasya under 3.4.2^^ refers to hi 
and sva (terminations of imperative second person sin- 
gulár) as the ádešas (replacements) of padá, i.e., the 
sthEnis of M and sva^ viz. tbe eighteen terminations 
(íiri) are denoted by the word padá, The author of the 
Mababhasya also reiterates the stand taken by 
Katyayana.^^ 

Withdrawal of Pada-samjňái 

The word vet as ván is derived by adding the snffix 
dmatnp to the stem veíasa according to 4.2.87.^^ The 
stem loses its finál vowel by 6.4.143^^ and the ^m^ of the 
suíRx is replaced by V^ according to 8»2.9.^^ After the 
dropping of ^a^he stem veías gets padasamjůa accord- 
ing to 1.4.17^^ and consequently ^s' becomes padanta 
(last letter of padá). At this stage ^s' will be replace by 
^r' by 8.2.66^'^ and the nndesirable formation veíarvan 
will emerge. Sttra 8.2,66 cannot be prevented from op- 
erating by making use of sthaiúvadbbava because ac- 
cording to 1«1.58^^ sthámVadJbiiava cannot be availed in 
the present instance as 8,2.66 is a rule relating to the last 
letter of a padá (padanta- vidin). How to avert this dif- 
íicult situation and accomplish the desired formation? 
The only way to get out of this difíiculty is by invoking 
the assistance of bha-samjňá. In the present čase under 
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consideration bha^smxijňi may be obtained as folows: 
The rule oráainiiig bJia-saiiyBi is mí apavada of the ona 
ordaining pada-samjBa. Jmst as thc mim relating to 
jasÍTOj mtva.^ etc* are dependeEt on padá (padanťaj the 
rule ordaining bha-samjm also may be taken as based 
on padá inasmucb as it ís au aparSda of pada-saipjiia, 
i.e. whenever there is bha-samjm^ pada-samjiia also is 
present as its base.^^ Accordingly vetas becomes a bha. 
When bha-szmjňá is there yetas ceases to be a padá. 
When bia-samjna is thus obtained ^s^is not the padanía 
and the rule ordaining ^ť automatically abstains from 
operation. This is an instance where pada-samjná has 
to be suppressed in order to make it free from the fault 
of overpervasiveness (aťiprasaiiga). 

Samaveša: 

The stem xájan receives the designation praťipadíiMa 
according to L2.45,^^ Even when immediately followed 
by the terminations au, as, etc, the stem does not give 
up the designation praťipadíia because it does not lose 
its meaning. Consequently it will háve to drop the finál 
^n^ according 8.2,7^^ and forms like rajánau, rajánaii, 
etc. cannot come into existence. 

Sůtra 8.2.7 pnrports the droppíng of *n^ at the end of 
práťipadiJb. The sutra, as it is, operates where it should 
not. This is a simple fact and Panini cannot remain 
unaware of it. StiU he has not framed any rule to stop 
the dropping of V. The absence of any speciál effort on 
the part of Panini to prevent 8.2.7 from operating with 
respect to the instances pointed ont above leads one to 
infer íhat Panini does not consider, ^being the last letter 
of a stem^ alone, as the condition for dropping the ^n\ 
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but somctMag dm úm^ in additíoii, Whaí could that 
additioiial coadition be? 

PSgdm diYÍdes case-endings into two groups - ^ar- 
vanlmMíJiIna and a^arvanainasíiíána, The iEflectioES 
^au', ^ai5^, etc, belong to the sarvanarna^íiiliaa diTisioHt 
The íinal V of the stem will ha¥e to be dropped only 
when case-endings belougmg to asarvanamastiaiia class 
follow. Pada-samJBa operates only with respect to asar- 
vajiEmasthEna. case-endings. If pada-samjňa also is laid 
down as a condition for the dropping of the finál ^n ' then 
rajan will not drop ^n^ before ^au^, 'as^ etc, because the 
stem is not a padá in the neighbourhood of a vibhakti of 
the sarvanájnasíiiána class. Therefore in order to pre- 
vent the dropping of ^n^ of the stem in the environment 
of ^a,ú\ ^a.s\ etc, pada-samjna will háve to play the role 
of a qualifier of práíipadiia-samjjQá, i.e. a samEvesa, of 
the prátipadika and padá samjňas is most essential in 
order to avoid the formation of fatdty words. The word 
padá may be avaáled from 8.1.1 6^^ by the process of 
^ anurríťi. 

Rtde 8.4.11^^ ordains cerebralisation of ^n' (dental) 
occurring at the end of stem (práíipadiia), the aug- 
ment mmi and the V of an inflectioň {vihhakti) when 
the cause responsible for cerebralisation lies in the first 
member of the compotmd word. According to this rtde 
the 'n^ in garga-biagím (gargánám hhagim) will be li- 
able for cerebralisation as it happens to be the last letter 
of the stem, bhagin. Cerebralisation in the present in- 
stance is not desirable. How to prevent it? 

The word purrapada taken over from 8.4.3,^^ by the 
process of anuvrťťi, becomes a part of this rule. As 
this rule presupposes compound formations the word 
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pif m«pida wouM mmmMÍlj implj íliit what hm hmn 
ofáilfíid m íMi ittfa ii with mimmm to lÉíws-padi 
(fiail fflember) oúj. As im^ uíťart-padi dio becomei 
i member o! the satra and It has to be mmitmá m 
Mí attribute {némma)io the word pfiíipEdí^« When 
uťíara-pada qualífies prStípadíJsi ía gargabiiagiiiíj it is 
bhaginl that is both prStipadíka aad uíťaxa-pada and 
not fajbaginí alone. Biaginí does not end with ^n^ and 
therefore the cerebralisation rule becomes inoperati?e. 

As in the čase of 8.2.75^^ here too samavesa of padá 
and praíipadiia samjMs has to be admitted. The rule 
that deíines pratipadilra, 1.2.45^^ exclndes su barií a (pra- 
íyajaníaj by the word apraíjaya, This §uggests that 
there can be no sam&veša between padá and praťipadiia 
samjňas as the former stands for a formation with inflec- 
tion and the latter for a formation bereft of inílection. 
Padá and praíipadifca samjůas are mutually exclnsive. 
Samavaia of mntnally exclusive samjňas involves the 
defect of vyagiaía or mtitnal contradiction, The inci- 
sivé intellect of Pánini coidd not háve left this rather 
glaring contradiction unnotíced. Panini^s silence in this 
regard reveals the fact that there is no reál or absolute 
contradiction in the samavesa of padá and pmtipadika 
samjňas. Panini wonld not hesitate permitting the co- 
operation of mntually exclusive samjňas if their coexis- 
tence is indispensable for the derivation of correct for- 
mations. 

By the mle 2,2.195^'^ Panini ordains the formation of 
the componnd known as upapada-samasa. A compoimd 
is always eífected between inflected nonns*® which are 
capable of expressing a coherent meaning.^^ As a com- 
ponnd formation is invariably the ontcome of the com- 
bination of two or more nonns (subantas) the question 
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of a aoiii biiag coapaiaded wíth a ialíe f erb {Uňmi^) 
áom aot ariiit It appeat thiiefore tliaí íke wofd tfM 
ia the §fltm íi iuperflioiiSi Whea it is possiMe to pm- 
?eat the formatioa of a compomd of an iaflected noun 
with a fiaite verb e?en without the inclusion of the word 
atii in the mle the presence of aiiů indícates that the 
words sup and snpE^ members of the earlier sutras,^^ 
are not to be constmcted with 2.219, At the samé time ' 
the rule states that the compotind should not end with 
a finite verb (íiii). It now follows that the upapada is 
compoiinded with neither a snbanta nor a tinanta, Ac- 
cording to Pánini words are only twofold - subanía and 
íiiianťa, If samása with respect to both classes of words 
is prohibited what word is there that could be com- 
poiinded with an upapada. What does Panini mean 
by this sůtra which, to us, seems to express something 
impossible ? 

As Panini excludes words belonging to both the cat- 
egories - subanía and íiiianía - from the purview of 
compounds ěffected with an upapada it is to be under- 
stood that he favonrs the componnding of an upapada 
with a word that is capable of entering into a coher- 
ent syntactical relation with the upapada, i,e. a word 
that is samaríia. It must be recalled that samasa is ěf- 
fected by padas and padavidii rests upon words that are 
samartia*^^ Bxit in the present čase the upapada is com- 
pounded with a word that is not a padá, but samartia. 
This stand of Panini is nnderstood from 2.219 which 
violates the basic principle governing compound forma- 
tion sup supa. Therefore without prejudice to the basic 
principle the samaríia word may safely be considered as 
a padá for all practical purposes. In other words pada- 
samjůE needs extension to cover those words, devoid of 
case-endings, that are compounded with upapada. 
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Many lúm in the A^iídhySyiMt depindant oa pads- 
5ai|vSS. Padá accoMkg ion^táw a formation ending 
with aE inflectioiii siip oř iiá^ Esd ít retalas the appella- 
tion padá so long as tke inflection is not dropped, Wheii 
some nde necessitates the dropping' of the inflectioE the 
formation will haye to give mp its claim for the title padá 
and consequently mlei based on pada-samjiia will cease 
to operáte. 

But some formations can be accoimted for only when 
the riiles dependent on padá are allowed to operáte even 
after the dropping of the inflection- Therefore it is im- 
perative to make some speciál provision so that the rules 
conld evenly operáte even in the absence of the inílec- 
tíons. Panini sanctions this speciál provision in the rtile 
l.L62^^ which means; 'rnles dependant on the presence 
of inflections wonld operáte even after their disappear- 
ance'. It amounts to say that pada-samjna which ob- 
tains when the inflection is physically present continues 
to exist even after the elision of the inflection. By this 
rule 1.1.62 Panini indirectly confers pada-sajna on that 
which remains after the inflection is stripped of. 

On dropping the genitive case-ending of mjůah (in 
rajiiai purusah) and the imperfecí third person singtdar 
termination ^ť (ti) in aduiť, rEjnab will be rednced to 
rajan and aduiť to adui.In order to arrive at the desired 
forms rajapurusah and adioJr the finál ^n^ in rajan will 
háve to be dropped by 8.2.7^^ and ^h^in adob will háve 
to be replaced by 'gb' according to 8.2.32.^^ The rules 
that effect the ehsion of ^n' and the replacement of ^F 
depend on padá and unless padá-samjna is extended to 
the mere stem (prátipadíJb) rajan and the root dub it 
is impossible to obtain the desired formations. 
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The fofmation oi tMi rak is a ckar indic5ati0ii of 
the fact that PSniní ňom aot eipect that tiie mks of 
the ÁBiSdhyEyl shouM be rigidly applied, DeriTation 
of fatiltkss formations is Ms main concem and he wíll 
not mina waiving oř relaxing tke ruks in certain cases 
if by so doing correct forms cotild be deHrered. Pointed 
attention is drawn to the fact that in this rule Panini 
confers padatva on not only pratipadika but on dbátn 
also. 

It may be rekvant to point out in tMs connection 
tbat Pánini expressly states, in some cases that the 
apavada need not supersede the utsarga; he permits the 
utsarga and the apavada to operáte either alternately^^ 
or simultaneously.^^ Panim readily accords this conces- 
sion in the matter of utsarga and apavada as the side by 
side existence of formations like viksepakah^ viksepW^ 
and viksipaiř^ cannot be accounted for if the apavada 
were to overthrow the tiťsarga. 

Sometimes Panini sees no opposition between ut- 
sarga and apavada and implies their simultaneous oper- 
ation in the samé instance. When the aorist third per- 
son singulár termination V (ti) foUows, the root ^gan* 
gets rednplication by 6.1.11 since it bekngs to the tenth 
conjugation,^^ After rednplication either the % ' of the 
abhyasa may be dropped by 7.4.60^^ or it may be re- 
placed by í' by 7.4.97^^ in conjnnction with 1.1.52.^2 
Since 7,4.97 is líiravafcasa it is powerfnl and naturally 
stipersedes 7.4.60 which is savakaša. If 7.4.97 were to 
oTerthrow 7.4,60, by virtue of its being niravakasa, the 
deared verbal formation ajiganat will nevěr come to be. 
In órder to derive the verbal formation ajiganat both 
the iiťsarga 7.4.60 and the apavada 7.4.97 must be al- 
lowed to play their respective role. 7.4.60 operates at 
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fint and efects ům eliiioa of %^ of íhe abijS^^a and 
thereifter 7.4 J7 operates and replaces the ^a^ ín ^ga^ 
by ^í^, As íi the previous instance here too PIeíhí sees 
no aEtagonism between the utsMga^ má the aparadaj 
and this fact k indicates by incorporating the word 
aJátah in the rule 7,4.83.^^ This liberal attitude showE 
by Pánini in regard to utsaigB and apayáda is presented 
in the post-Paninian grammatical literatuře by the two 
familiar paribhEsEs: kmcid SLparEdavisaye ^py ntsargo 
^i)ÍHi2Í?Í5aíe,^^ and SLbhyEssLvikaresn bádbyabEdhaká- 
bhávo nEstiý^ It is highly signiíicant to notě what a 
fine tum of expression PatanjaH has ušed to uncover 
Panini's liberalism in this regard: 

na insvara ajiíipajaťí napi dUbarmasííťraiarah 
paťianíí aparádair uísarga faadijaníam iti^^ 

The contents of the two rales defining the padá and 
the praíipadita may be analysed as follows: 

<subania 
íiiianťa 

.not a root 

pxáíipadíia A not a suífix or inílection 

\ not a formation ending with an inflection 
(subanía or tiúmta) 

Sununing up both we see that a padá is neither á 
stem (praíijpadiia), nor a root, nor a suífix or inflection. 
It also transpires that padá and praíipadila are mutu- 
ally opposed and therefore they can hardly coexist. 
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Bit the foregomg úuáj kkgs to ík foie tk ae- 
cesáty of exteadiag pada-sai|:||SS to tk root^ iniection 
má, the stem^ i.e. what is iiot a padá at úl according to 
L4.14, In the absence of express saEctioBj one may ask, 
will it be possible to enlarge or iiarrow down the domaiE 
of pada-samjáa? We háve already seen the Panim has 
liberated pada-samJBl from tha defects of SLtivyiptí and 
ayjapťi by formulating the few sQtras that foUow L414. 
These sůtras need not be taken as an exhaustive enti- 
meration, peryading aU the instances (parígmma) that 
require either extension or restriction. On the other 
hand they will háve to be treated, on the strength of 
the evidences adduced, merely as instances iEustrating 
(pradarlanámáťra or iipaJaisana) the need for extension 
or restriction. Treating of certain sStras as rides, illus- 
trative in character, is not uncommon in the Páninian 
tradition. 

Purther it is well known that Panini does not teach 
all lingnistic phenomena by explicit rnles. He indicates 
many rules by his own usage in the stitras (sauíra- 
mrdeša) and presupposes many others which are either 
inferred or presumed (jnapaia) from his rtdes. The au- 
thor of the Mahafaiasya beautifully describes the diverse 
ways by which Panini makes us understand his views.®^ 

Under these circumstances the instances we háve 
taken up for consideration may be treated as jmpakas 
or indicators of the extension of pada-samjňá. Again 
by 3.L94^® and the two paábhasEs indicated by 7.4.83^^ 
Panini freely allows even uísarga and apaváda operáte 
either alternately or simnltaneously. 

Purthermore^ in 1.1.62, Panini has sanctioned the ex- 
tension of pada-saipjiiain the most unambignous terms. 
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A mmíú mmiámúim of úl tMi ihowi íhat fitiim ■ 
kwm§ thc exteadoi or withdrawil of the pada-sa^il 
ii the inataacaa ěmmmá aboye md many more. 

It may be of interest to note^ in tMs connection^ that 
Patanjali takés the root and even the inflection as padá: 
aíliara nir api padam^ višir api padám, padaridMé ca 
samarthEnSm.'^^ athava yibbaktyartho 'bhidhiyate. etac 
caíra ynktam - yadrihhaktyartho ^bMdMyate^ tatra M 
saxvapaácat padám vaňateJ^ 

Ie another context Patanjali defines padá as a grdup 
of letters'^^ and not as a subanta or ťeiianía. It ís obvi- 
ous that not only Panini bnt Katyayana and Patanjali 
alsoj íbe other two sages belonging to the trinity of 
Vyákarana {túmnni) are in favour of extending padaíra 
to the constitnent elements of padá, viz. rootj suffix oř 
inflection and stem (praíipadíia), i,e. padá stands for 
dbátn and praíjaja in addition to praíyayánía (subanta 
and íinanía) J^ 

Now there arises the necessity to define padá in such 
a way thaí it comprehends all the cases, viz. diáíu, 
praíjajay prlíipaála and snpfiňanía. A speciál charac- 
teristic that is common to all will be a fitting definition. 
What coidd that common characteristic be? Capac- 
ity to convey some meaning (aríhavaííva) is the speciál 
characteristic that is invariably present in all the cases 
iinder consideration. Pánini admits that praíyayas do 
possess meanings and he ordains every pratjaja to con- 
vey a spedfic meaning J^ In many of his rnles he refers 
to the meanings of roots/^ The expnlsion of the root. 
and the praíjaya from the domain of praíipadíia^^ also 
points to the meaningfnl character of the root and the 
praíjaja. 
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The word padá womld meaa íhat wMch conveys some 
meaniagj artiarať^ and therefore it forms a proper def- 
inition or samjm of all the cases. Accordingly padá 
has to be resolved as; padjaíe aríiialř anena iti pandám; 
any articulated sound or group of souixds that cotiveys , 
a sense. The word padá is self-explanatory (anmrťia- 
samjňE) and therefore it does not stand in need of a 
formal definition. 

It is not a vsecret fact that Panini does not consider 
it worthwMle to oíFer formal definitions of samjňas that 
are anyaríiia oř selí explanatory. For example he does 
not define vibhakti, yálrja, adesa, etc. 

It may be asked, if padá also is a meaningfnl element, 
aríiaraí, will not Panini's definitions of práíipadiica and 
padá suffer from inconsistency? In reply it may said - 
From what has been said it is evident that Panini some- 
times employs padá to cover all the cases like root, stem, 
etc. and sometimes to convey only snbanta and tiiianťa, 
i-e. Panini uses padá in a wider as well as a narrower 
sense. When viewed in this perspectiye the inconsis- 
tency tums out to be only apparent; it is not reál. The 
relation of padá in its wider sense to its narrower sense 
may be presented thns: 

padá faríiiavaí ) 

I 

praíapadiia dhatn pratyaya padá 

(suptiáanta) 

Inconsistency is something that is unthinkable in the 
writings of great persoEqlities like Panini^ endowed with 
an exceptionaUy sharp intellect. Tradition regards 
Panini's Asťádiyajf as a monumental work free from 
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all possible faults. It ís worthwliile in this regaxd to 
quote Pataňjali^s comments on 2.3.66: šohham khalu 
pamneh sSírasya krtih. As a suhanta oř a tiůmta^ 
i.e. in the narrower sense, padá may be opposed to 
prátipadika; but in the wider sense there is no opposi- 
tion between padá and praíipadiira. In the sastraic ter- 
minology padá, in the wider sense, is yyapafca-samjna 
and padá (snptiňata)^ dbatu^ etc. are vyapya-samjňas. 
Usage of the samé word in a wide and a narrow sense is 
not uncommon in Panini. For example by tatpurma he 
sometim.es m.eans irarmadJiáraya, dvigu and ťaťpnnisa, 
i.e. in a wider sense^^ and at other times only ťaťpumsa 
in a restricted sense'''^ (i.e. the residue left behind after 
the elimination of dvigu and Jrarmadiiaraja). 

Tatpurnsa 



Jfarmadharaja Dvigu Tatpurnsa 

In such cases the context is the deciding factor as 
to whether Pamni intends the wider oř the narrower 
sense. When taken in the wider sense pada-samjňa (ex- 
tended with reference to the stem) tanght in the rtde 
svadisv asarvanamastbáne becomes meaningful and not 
páribiasiJca. 

A legitimate objection stems up at this stage thns. 
If aríiavaíťva is the criterion of pada-samjňa the def- 
initions oí padá and praíipadiia become identical and 
give rise to confusion. This would necessitate the revi- 
sion of the definition of práíipadiJca or the framing of an 
altogether fresh definition in order to avoid confusion. 
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Really this difficulty would háve been there if both 
the definitions of padá and pritípBdih cover tlie samé 
ground. A close study of the síitra that defines prEti- 
paála will obviate this difficulty., The deliintions of 
praíipadiica má padá are of different nátuře, The defini- 
tion of padá as arthavat^ is positive in character whereas 
that of the pratipadikB is negative in character, Paniiii 
states in very clear terms what a padá is. But he does 
not assert what a praťipadiia is. On the other hand his 
definition amounts to say what it is not. He says that 
it is not a root, not a suíBx oř inflection and not a word 
ending with an inflection. In defining piitipadika, he 
resorts to what is known as the process of eHmination 
(aíadvyávrííi)/^ 

Panini defines dlíaín/^ praíjaja^^ and praíjajanía^^ 
(padá) in uneqnivocal terms. From the stock of mean- 
ingful sounds Panini arrives at prUipadika by elimi- 
nating dhaíu, pmtyaya and práíipadiJb.^ This may be 
represented conveniently by means óf .a mathematical 
equation: 

arťiavaí (padaj - [dhitu -f praíyaya -f praíjaýlnía 
(supíinantajj = praťipadiica 

Pratipadika therefore stands for the residue left after 
íiltering down dháíu, pratyaya and praíyajanía from 
meaningfnl artícnlate sounds and therefore there is no 
necessity either to modify the existing definition or to 
offer a totally fresh one (yaťiánjasam evásíu). 

Padá will háve to be understood in its wider sense, 
i.e. comprehending diaíu, praíjaja, etc.j if by so do- 
íng we are able to achieve the desired formations. The 
principle at work in the extension of pada-samjná is 
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ÍBÍMÍddhyaitbB.tm as in the čase of spMttíng tip of sitras 
(yogarifaiiiga),^^ In the faixdii&r sayíng t£at proMbits, 
the tise of a meamngful sound otlier than a pads 
(apadaiB na prayuBjfía)^ padá is employed in the re- 
stricted sense, Purther it is concerňed only with the 
tisage and remains natural in regaid to what a padá is. 
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36.WIÍ<M^íÍ4W^I 

37.Mfíí^:! 

38,? ^íí?Rfl|#í%#T?:^^ 

39.MB.L1.51: ^cIMImíiÍÍi q^chMÍPui -^1^ '^ ^f^ Wl íífc=ir^<A^ÍM 

4t?#r:iiilcmfc;cbw^i 

42.W^I 

43. JllldC<cbWdHň5i1%cf5 W! 

44.'i<íqgrH;5ÍWWJ|:| 

45."RÍ#q:«lídMR*W^f 

46.3í«N^npíríFr: ]^íldMR«hH! 

47.3qq^Trfcí5, 2.2.19. 

48, W 1^,2.1.4 

49.1^: ^tr^:^ 2.1.1. 

miWFTf^, 2.L2. 

51.1PI^:^l^f^:,2,l.L 

54.<l^^ídlií:| 
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ss.^ra^slwí, 3,1.94. 

Só-Previously we witnessed the simultaneous operatioa of bha má 

padá sanyjaásin 1.4.20. 
S7.tiptgé^ 3,1,133. 

60. WIŘ: ^: I 
61.1 W^:í 

62.3T?TtS^?2ÍFri 

63.'íHÍSfeT:} 

64. ParibiásendoseMaraj 59. 

65.ibid. 67. 

66.MB.L1.47. 

67.??|1^^^Ř^ftíi^ 3^}t|i^|ftJ{Hfi{Mt4) wé\ 

3IŘW TUfeíi Mahábiásja, 61.37, ^ 1TOR% #mPR! He says 
the samé thing oEce again on 8.2.3: ^1^1 

68.^TeMtefe^l 

69.^l€sM:| 

70.MBonlc5:tfcí:, 13.60 

71.3i^4>M-^M<lžt, 2.2.24. What Patažjali observes ís tMs. In M: 
'TO: 3R=T the inflection sya comes Is^t and this is a padá. 

72.c|iikíJ<W: Wi MB.L1.2L 

7 3. a) The Navya-Naiyáyikas define padaas ^!TO Wland they refer 
to the stem, inflection, etc. as padá. For e.g. W^ and 3M^I 
In deed they háve correctly understood the spirit of Pánini's 
sútras. 

b) Notable writers in Advaita Vedánta also understand padá 
in its wider sense. While commenting Saákara's Bhásya ^^^ 
ftsil^ř^q Prakásátmam the author of the Vivarana observes: 
^3 ^T^rarTORl^ arfl: fMP^: *ijiÍ4{l^lc|i^tjl4.4Í]cbcío^: I ^ 

%! ^: I Here by the word padá in WíH^^i^ the aiithor refers 

to the snfEx -ktvá (i.e. Ijap), Brabmasůtr&Saúkara-Bhasya 
(with nine commentaries). ed, by Mm, Anantakrishna Sastri, 
Part 1, p,86. Calcutta Sanskrit Series 1, Calcutta, 1933. 
74.*#lfidH 2.3.2; čfPHWi^ 4.1.92; ^iwfmwítW (?g?), 3.3.117. • 
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75,tef *fň, 3.146; WW *m:, 2.4.33; Wm^, 1.3.25; 
t#í ^^, 6.1,137; ^SÍÍRíto #, 2.3.51, 

77,5ifp: W#Wíi ^ÉMi, 2.1.42; ftp, 2.1.23; WIPpf ŘJ:, 

78.čičg^fll^l 6.3.14; ^:M5[?ÍSÍír,y.l01. 

79. In the field of šastras it is not uncommon for an author to také 
recourse to this device, elimination, while wording deíinitions. 
l)ÍŘ1f?K:, Mim.Sů, 2.1.37, meaning mmtm otkr than Rk 
Sáman deíined as: k^^^lrflfe Wmi, 2.1.35; #| MIM, 
2.1.36. 

2)#itafWM: 3f|3I1?P:, IVyájasídííiánřamuiutává' of 

Visvanátk. 

3.a)M |RW WH, Tai.Up. 2.1. Heie the three words saíja, 

jnána and ananía stand for other than mÚy& (indeterniinate), 

other than insentient and other than íinite. 

3.b) ^^, Br.Up. 2.3.6 defines Brahman what it is not. 

80. flíf^ÍTO:! 

81. mi'., 3.1.1 on which Pataájali observes: 3Ílíf^ mm 

82. itef^i 

83. 3rfč|^íipr!R:ÍÍI#FHI 

84. Mwnfelfe:, ParibiáseDdurseiciiara, 123. 



G.C NAYAK 

A NOTĚ ON 

PROFESSOR R.D. RANADE^S 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY 

OF UPANISADIC PHILOSOPHY* 



Any study of the Upanisadic philosopliy, would re- 
main very much incomplete without a study of Raiiade's 
monumeutal work, A Constmctive Smvey of Upam- 
sizadíc PMosopby. His most significant contribution 
coasists in approadung the Upanisadic study with what 
he would regard as *^a critico-historical oř a historico- 
critical spirit.'' He draws our attention to the fact that 
the TJpanisads are genuine philosophic tr^atises and that 
they do not propound a single, unitary philosophy. Both 
the points made by Ranade are very significant. The 
first point is important in view of the fact that even 
scholars of the stature of Radhakrishnan háve at times 



* Modiíied version of the páper presented in the National Sem- 
inář held in the Department of Ancient History, Cnltnre and Ar- 
chaeology of the University of Allahabad dnring February 18-20, 
1995. 
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attached greater impoftanee to tha poetie íaspiraíioa 
of Út Upankads. "Thrir poetry and lofty idealism^^ 
says Radhakrishnan, "háve not as yet lost their power 
to moye the minds and sway the hearts of men. They 
contain tk earliest records of Indián speculation."^ This 
statement by itself could be considered innocuous and 
even iUuminating perhaps, but Radhakrishnan goes to 
the extent of pointing ont a Httle later that Hlat úm 
of the Upanisads is not so much to reach philosophi- 
cal trath as to bring peace and freedom to the anxious 
human spirit."^ It would be diíEctdt to agree here with 
Radhakrishnan and even to understand what he wants 
to maintain, if the Upanisads are to be regarded as gen- 
uine philosophic treatises, as they should, in view of 
distinct philosophic truths that we come across in dií- 
íerent Upanisads proponnded by outstanding philoso- 
phers like Árani and Yajnavalkya. Ranade very rightly, 
however, considers Upanisads to be philosophically sig- 
nificant in their own light. "The samé problems which 
at the present day divide a Bradley from a Bosanqnet, 
a Ward from a Royce, a Pringle-Paítison from a. Mc 
Taggart", says Ranade, "also divided the Upanishadic 
philosophers of andent tímes."^ This is a candid and 
important acknowledgement of the Upanisads as philo- 
sophical treatises in their own right, Radhakrishnan 
Eo donbt points out that "the Upanisads determine the 
main issn^ of philosophical inquiry and maxk out the 
lineš of subsequent philosophical discussion."^ Ranade, 
however, has worked out in detail how "all the later 
systems of Indián phEosophy háve been rooted in ttt 
Upanishads'^ and he is right in claiming that this "has 
been shown in detail for the first time in the history 
of Upanisadic literatuře in the fourth chapter"^ of his 
work. 
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What is stíU more importaat ii that the Upanisads 
háve úl along in our tradition heen regarded as pro- 
pounding one single doctrine, be it Advaita, ViéístS- 
dvita^ Dvaita or any other yariant far that matter ac- 
ceptable to one tradition or the other. The Brahma 
Sutra: tat tu samanvayat (1.1 ,4) is precisely meant to 
propound the doctrine that the entire Vedic literatuře 
including the Vedánta has a single^ unitary, pnrport 
of propounding one absolute truth, i.e. the truth of 
Brahman. This no doubt is only one of the traditions. 
There is also the different tradition of Jainiiní's Ptirva- 
mimáinsa which declares with equal emphasis that the 
whole of Vedic literatuře has its purport in jbiya or ac- 
tion and action alone (amnajasja kríyártbatva.d ánar- 
tbakyam atadartbSnaxn). The whole of Vedic litera- 
tuře having its purport in Jcarma or action, according 
to Jaimini, nothing that does not refer to an action in 
some form or the other is meaningfui oř significant. The 
whole of Vedic literatuře including the Upanisads are 
interpreted thus to signifying something unitary; they 
all in our tradition are supposed to háve the samé pur- 
port and propound the saone truth. Different schools of 
Vedanta see their own speciíic conceptions of Brahman, 
nirguna, sagmxa and so on, constituting the purport of 
the Upanisads as a whole, Traditionally we are accus- 
tomed to look at the Upanisads from the štandpoint of 
one of the Ácary2ts, Sankara, Ramáuja, 
Madhva, Nimbarka or Vallabha. We cannot think, the- 
refore, of the Upanisads as treatises belonging to dif- 
ferent periods of time and propounding different phUo- 
sophic theories. The Upanisadic passages are inter- 
preted to suit either an Advaita, a Višistadvaita or a 
Dvaita point of view, or the víewpoint of some other 
variant like Suddhadvita. Passages that are evidcaitly 
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aatagoEÍstic to the yiew point of m Acarya are íe- 
terpreted, rery kilantly of course, but sometimes m 
au apparently forced style, to suit that partícular view 
point some how or tke other by that tóbool of thougbt, 
The reader of tk Upanisads are somewhat bewíldered 
by all such conflicting interpretations of the samé text; 
he simply does not know what to make out of them. 
As against all such brilliant, and yet forced interpreta- 
tions, if I may be permitted to use thís word, Professor 
Ranade declares in very clear terms, "Let no man stand 
up and say that the Upanishads advocate only one sin- 
gle doctrine,"^ This statement of Ranade brings about a 
revolution in the study of History of Upanisadic philos- 
ophy and the words of Ranade continue to reverberate 
in our ears like a sort of fresh revelation. It is "the lack 
of historico-critical spirit which", according to Ranade, 
"refuses to see ín the Upanishads the bubbHng up of 
the thoughts of numerous sages of antiquity, each of 
whom tried to express as naively, as simply and as di- 
rectly as possible the thoughts which were uppennost in 
his mind, and which he regarded aš fuUy descriptive of 
the view of reality which consciously or unconsciously 
had sprung up within him,"^ TMs characterization of 
the Upanisadic thinkers as very much distinct and in- 
dependent in their respectíve thoughts and approach to 
reality is illuminating, to say the least. "A careful study 
of the Upanishads supplemented by a crítico-historical 
spirit", avers Ranade, "will soon reduce to nought all 
such frÍYolous notions that there is only one systém of 
thought to be found in the Upanishads," To declare aJl 
such notions which would like to give a unitary, single 
interpretation of the Upanisads as "frivolous'' requires 
an insight that is both originál and boid, for it is not 
in any way sanctioned by the tradition. How important 
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tMs coEtribitioa to the itudy of Mstory of Upaaisadlc 
thougM is cm be máími whei oae coEcantrates on the 
foUowlng passage feom the preface of Ranade: ^'^Herej ii 
tlie Upaníshads"*, says Ranadej **we háve doctrines of 
Absolute Monism, of Personalistic Idealism, of plurál- 
ism, of Solipsism, of Self-reaM^ation, of the relation of 
Intellect to Intuition and so forth, - doctrines which 
háve divided the philosophic world of today."® It opens 
a whole vista befoire us encotiraging a critical study of 
the Upanisads in their own right as independent trea- 
tises of philosophy, instead of putting them all, with 
a preconceived notion, in one single basket of Advaita, 
Visistadvaita or Dvaita and the like. 

While discussing the Upanisadic thonghts, however, 
Professor Ranade, in keeping with the spirit of his time, 
laid utmost emphasis on their spectdative character. 
And this is quite CTipected from Ranade who, as an 
interpreter of the History of the Upanisadic philoso- 
phy, was inflnenced by the great metaphysicians of In- 
dia as well as the West. Both Árnni and Yajňavalkya 
are regaxded by hinqi as great psycho-naetaphysicians. 
While agreeing with Professor Ranade that both Ártini 
and Yájanavalkya J^ave made significant contributions 
to the field of psychology as well as metaphysics of their 
time, I wonld Hf io add, however, that these greál 
Upanisadic tMiJsjps provide us with brilHant examples 
of keen philosoph|cal analysis tóo. A careful study of 
the philosopíiies of Áruni and Yajňavalkya wonld dispel 
once for all the dogmatic view, that seems to be preva- 
lent in some miiidf r^ven now, that Indián philosophy is 
out and oni ssp§<3;u|a$iv^ and mystical in character and 
that it has n^thffig |j^^^^^ analytic thinking. I can 

only give cCT;t«ytiii|^^ here of analystic trends that are 
evident in the philosophies of Árnm and Yajňavalkya 
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which can compare favotirably well wíth the ipproaches 
of some of tke great aaalytic thinkers of the i^ntempo- 
rary West. 

ktu^l of the CASndogja was the first phiiosopher of 
the world to propound the pMloeophy of mmltiplícity as 
yacáramfaiiajgia, i.e. ^having its origin ín apeecli^ It is 
language according to Mm^ that creates multiplícity and 
when we get rid of these miiltiple forms créated by lan- 
guage we realize the Advaita oř non-duality, the unity of 
aU existence. The attention of Svetaketu is drawn to the 
unity of all existence as the only ReaHty as distingtiished 
from the multiple linguistic forms which are ever chang- 
ing (vacárambiianam viJcaro námadiejam mrttikctyeva 
saťjam, 61.4). The unity of existence is realized thro- 
ugh the appropriate understanding of a statement 
which, instead of creating diíFerences, acts as a pointer 
to the ultimate unity of existence, the statement which 
occupies a privileged position m the TJpanisadic litera- 
tuře as a mahavakya^ viz. taí ívam asi or ^That Thou 
art^ This is the most ágnificant contribution of Áruni of 
the Ghmdogya to the history of human thought which 
wa5 subsequently developed in greater detail by the ge- 
nius of the great Šankaracirya. Taí tvam asi appears 
to be a descriptive statement, and yet it is not descrip- 
tive; it is only a referring expression through which the 
identity is realized, Vacarambhana Hhe entire descrip- 
tive language' which creates multipHcity is on one side 
while ťaí ívam asi which is a referring expression, is 
entirely untouched by the vicissitudes that characterize 
the descriptive use of language. So in and through the 
proper grasp of íaí ívam asi, we are goaded to realize 
unity as distinguished from multipHcity. In the words of 
Šankara, vairjaríha-vicáranadhj^vasananirvríía hi 
brahmávagaíii. SometMng unique in the whole of 
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Mstory of htimaa thotight was acMeved by Aruni in his 
dialogiie with Švetaketu by the tisa o£ a poíatar - lan- 
gtiage in the form of íaí ťvaia asi as dístingiiíslied from 
ordinary descríptive language that creates multiplicity. 

In the BrAadlranjaia Opanisadj we find Yajnaval- 
kyaj once agaín for the first time in the Mstory of ^ hu- 
man thoughtj drawing otir attention to the problém 
of self-knowledge. It is indeed wondeifiil that even in 
those early days of humanity, the Upanisadic philoso- 
pher shotild be able to lay his fingers on what the emi- 
nent twentieth centiiry analytic philosopher of the West, 
Gilbert Ryle designates much láteř as the "systematic 
elnsiveness of T." The problém for Yájňavalkya was 
how to accotmt for seK-knowledge withont diluting in 
any way the tmiqne position of the šelf in the knowledge- 
situation* Yájňavalkya raises a signiíicant question 
about self-knowledge as follows: yenedfam saravam vija- 
náíi taxn Jcena vijánijáí?" The šelf by which every-: 
thing is known, by what means can that be known? 
You cannot know the knower of knowing (na vijňáteb 
vijmtaram yfjámyať), and yet the knower, the šelf, can- 
not remaán entirely nnknown, otherwise it would end in 
absolnte scepticism. Yájňavalkya snggested a way out 
of this dilemma by pointing out that the šelf is self- 
luminous or self-eíFulgent (svajam-prairasa). Gilbert 
Ryle, came to see the samé problém in self-knowledge 
which he has expressed in the following words: "Should 
I or should I not, put my knowing selí down on my list 
of the sorts of things that I cki háve knowledge of ? 
If I say ^no', it seems to reduce my knowing seK to a 
theoretically infertile mystery, yet if I say 'yes', it seems 
to reduce the fishing net to one of the fishes which it 
itself catches. It seems hazardous either to allow or to 
děny that the judge can be put into the dock,"^^ Ryle's 
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solutioE is of mmm differeíit hom that of Yijfiayalkya, 
Ryk accouEts for the systematic aksíveness of thie eo- 
tioa of **I" by poiatiEg out that *Hherc is aotMag mys- 
imom oř occdt about the range of Mgher order acts 
and attitudes wMdi are apt to be inadequately covered 
by the umbrella tittle 'šelf conscioii8Eess\ They are the 
samé in kind as the higher order acts m.á attitudes ex- 
hibit ed in the dealings of people with one another.''^^ 
The constant elusiveness of the šelf is, on this viěw, dtie 
to the fact that "a higher order actioE cannot be the 
action upon which it is performed*'*^^ This of couri^ is 
not the way taken by the Upanisadic thinker íe dealiEg 
with the problém of the elusive selí. The solntion for 
him Hes rather in the direction of aE immediate and di- 
rect awareness of the seli To the question raised by 
Janáka, Yajňavalkya says that the šelf serveš as the 
light for a man when the snn aEd the moon háve both 
set, fire is extingnished and speech is stoppéd. "It is 
through the light of the šelf that he performs all his 
activities."^^ Ryla wonld of coiiríse caU it a phosphores- 
cence story. Bnt whatever may be the solntion, the 
genius of Yajňavalkya lies in his awareness of one of the 
most controver^al problems, viz. the problém of self- 
knowledge, which has received the attention of aEnmber 
of eminent analytic thinkers of this centnry Hke Gilbert 
Ryle, Yajňavalkya is the first analytic philosopher in 
the history of hnman thotight, who succeeded in point- 
ing ont the paradox of self-knowledge ( jenedam varvám 
vijanat^ tam iena ňjEmyEt^ víjnMaxam are iena 
vijámjaí). How can you know the knower? There is a 
paradox involved here in self-knowledge. Yájnavalkya^s 
greatness as a philosopher lies in the fact that he be- 
came aware of this paradox for the first time in the his- 
tory of hnman thonght, long before Gilbert Ryle who 
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hm put the samé parad©:^ iii Mi eliaracteriitíc ityk in 
the foUowing wordsž "E?en if the person is for speciál 
specuktive purposes^ momeíitadly concentratiag on the 
problém of tke self^ he has faiied and knows that he has 
failed to catch more than the fíying coat « tails of that 
which he was pnrsuing. His quarry was the hunter.*'^"^ 
This problém of self-knowledge raised by Yajňavalkya 
has been taken up for disctission by Ranade of course in 
his momimentai work tinder the caption The Epistemol- 
ogy of Self-consciousness}^ But according to Ranade, 
'Hhe Upanishadic aaswer is that is is trne that God and 
the šelf are unknowable, but they are not merely ob- 
jects of faith, they are objects of mystical realization.''^^ 
Other aspects of the problém and its possible solutions 
are of course not entirely lost sight of; all these are 
also mentioned by Ranade in his monumental work. In 
this connection, however, it is worth mentioning that 
a detailed account of both the problém and its vari- 
ous possible solutions including that which was envis- 
aged by Yajňavalkya and subsequently by the great 
Saňkaracarya has been given by another eminent scho- 
lar, Professor A.C. Mukerjee, in his ma,gnum opus: The 
Naime ofSdf^ although it is a fact that neither Ranade 
nor Mukerjee was in a position to eyaluate the prob- 
lém and its solution from the view point of this typical 
variety of analytic pMlosophy inasmuch as the West- 
ern analytic philosophy of the Rylean variety is only a 
recent development. 
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M. SRIMANNARAYANA MURTI 

BRAHMINS AND KSHATRIYAS 
IN THE VEDIC AGE 



We find very often the modem Western and Indián 
Indologists to postuláte class conflict and rivalry among 
the brahniins and the kshatriyas in the Vedic age.^ The 
brahmins were also accused of bdng greedy and de- 
manding large daksinás and gratification from the ksha- 
triyas.^ The Upanisadic doctrine is held as evolved by 
the kshatriyas in oppoátion to the ritualistic science 
of sacrifice which is developed by the brahmins for a 
sway over all the communities.^ This páper is aimed at 
examining the above views in the light of information 
available in the Vedic literatuře, epics and puranas with 
two presuppošitions, námely 1) the Aryans migrated 
into India through the North-westem frontier,* and 2) 
the Indián heritage is characterized by viewing compre- 
hensivdiy at the materiál, mental and spirituál aspects 
of human life as forming an int^ated and inseparable 
unit. 

I 

The rituál, which is nothing but the manner of per- 
fománg divine šervice, is anthropologically responsible 
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for the phyiieal aad mental coastrictioa of maa boíli ia 
the past and ín the preseat. The references to rituál ii 
the Vedm^ BrSkmmm aad Ármy&kas confirm thaí the 
mígratioE (from placa to pláce) as a rituál is perforce 
beMnd the mo?ement of the Indo-Europeans in differ- 
ent directíons, but for which no other reasonable factor 
could be conjectured for their moyement out of their 
home at a period when they were living in plenty and 
faced no limits on the land and labour. The langnage 
must also háve for its manifold development with dif- 
ferent ramifications, its sources in the rituál itself. The 
Rgvedeb giyes a clear indication of the culttire of migra- 
tion called ^šramardsm',^ which is chiefly characterized 
by ascetic tradition with ceaseless movement from pláce 
to pláce, perhaps not to return to the samé pláce again, 
without any attachment to any pláce or to any person 
with ritualistic rites involving oblations to the nature 
gods in air, water and fire, Already by the time of the 
composition of the Rgveda^ the nature gods obtained 
anthropomorpMc characteristics. Thus the prayers in 
the Rgveda are addressed to the personified divinities 
of nattire or symbolic representation of the physical ob- 
jects, Some of the Rgvedic hymns, however, signify 
simplicity in the rites and common aspirations of the 
Aryans. 

In coTirse of time the preponderate preference of the 
Fire as the medium of worship to the Air and the Wa- 
ter brought restrictions on the movement of the Aryans 
for reasons of growing sacramental beliefs with regard 
to the Fire. The Fire kindled once by a ritualist can- 
not be extinguished tmtil his corporal body is cremated 
with it at the end of his life. This led at last, in the 
name of protection of the Fire, to the household tradi- 
tion governed by domiciliation, much in opposition to 
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the éramanic code of religious condtict„ Partlier it led to 
the extension of the sacrificial rituál against áramanism, 
leading to ^yajňaism^ as a religious practice, with which 
the Btiddhists and the Jains were in opposition. 

Domiciliation is naturally followed by colonization 
and creation of facilities for dwelling and eating aU thro- 
ngh the seasons without migration. Thns this led into 
the order of the society agricultural operations through 
deforestation, introdnction of division of labour and pro- 
tection of friends from foes, Thns these domiciliary 
Aryans had necessarily to derelop new techniques in 
martial arts not only to kill the wild animals but also to 
overpower men of other colonies and to carry on aggres- 
sion on enemies. For example, the Rgveda records that 
Mudgala and Divodasa, the descendants of Trtsu faroily 
fonght against the nati ves. ^ Mudgála set on his chariot 
driven by his wife Indrasena, and chased away a band 
of robbers who stole his thousand cows and brought 
them back- Divodasa earned fame as a great warrior by 
waging a long war against the ppwerfnl non-Aryan chief 
Sambara. He also fought against the non-Aryan king 
Bhela, who led three tribes - the Ajas, theSignus and 
the Yaksas against Mm/ 

The acquisition of property by aggression and colo- 
nization on the one hand, and the development of Fire- 
sacrifice on the other led to the evolntion of two groups 
among the Vedic Aryans. When one grotip adhered to 
th§ sramanic tradition of non-possession and asceticism 
a^d to li ve on with the natnre without disturbing it, the 
other group following modernity in materiál prosperity 
dev^oped agriculture and cattle. Because of establish- 
ing their sovereignty (isaíra)^ these domiciliary Aryans 
came to be called isatójas 'kshatriyas'. Further, these 
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ksliatriyas througii their supremacjr and dominion ob-. 
íained by accnmulated wealth. encouraged brahmíns for 
making the sacrificial rituál more complicated by in- 
Tolving large number of priests and sacraments. They 
sotight the belp of tlie šramanic Aryans who were Ht- 
ing in isolation ín the ontskirts of citieSj in deep forests 
or on the river banks to develop those sacrifices,^ Thns 
seyeral manuals called Brahmanas were written on the 
science of sacrifice and thns these šramanic Aryans came 
to be called í>rájbinana5 ^brahminsV^ in contradistinc- 
tion to the kshatriyas. These brahmins were always 
pressed into the service of the kshatriyas as priests at 
very Incrative daJcsinas *fees' for performing sacrifices 
for them. Therefore the distinction of the brahmin 
and the kshatriya arose in a natiíral way within one 
gronp of people bound by identical destiny and bdiel 
The ítgyeda clearly evidences that Višvámitra was a 
hoír-priest of Harišcaadra Vaidhasa, while Ayasya, Ja- 
madagni and Vasistha were udgáťr, adbimryu and brai- 
man respectively. Similarly Visvamitra and Vasistha 
were the priests of Sudas, a descendant of Trtsn.^^ That 
the kshatriyas are the sacrificers and patrons is restated 
by Valniíki; Kusadhvaja, the brother of Janáka, is called 
the protector of sacrifices (yajnagopťl)- 
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By the time of the king Bharata (c. 2200 b,c.) the 
kshatriyas occupied the land called Saptasindhn (Ave- 
stha hepía iindo), i.e. the area in which seven livers: 
the Sindhu with its tributaries - the Vitatsa (now Jhe- 
lam), the Asikní (Ghenab), the Parusní (Ravi), the 
Vipas (Beas) and the Šutudrí (Sutlej) -, and the Ganga 
flow.^^ The different kshatriya fannHes were connected 
for the purpose of bringing unity among them, by draw- 
ing a common hneage from one common ancestor called 
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Manu. The Iksvakus, the Yadus^ the PúmSj the 
Jahnus and the Trtsus are some of the clans already 
referred to in the fígveda. The Pminas Hke Vism and 
Mariandeya gÍTe the genealoges of these clans. But 
in špite of al the genealogies they were often indulging 
in interna! Ights. For enample,, a group of ten kings 
of Aryan descent belonging to the families of Yadn, 
Tonrasa, Druhyn, Ánu, PtirUj etc, formed into a con- 
federacy and attacked Sudas on the bank of the River 
Parasni.^^ Vasistha functioned as the priest and gnided 
Sudas to victory by the grace of gods.^^ 

Domiciliation, formation of settlements and king- 
doms, preponderance of the Fire worship, Indra as the 
principál delty in the sacrifice are confirmed by the use 
of the two words vispaíi/visaspaíi and dampaíi in the 
Rgveda, The words vis and dam denote house. The 
word vis also got the extended meaning of settlement, 
conununity, tribe and also subjects. So vis-pati, višam" 
pátí or visas-paíi means the chief of a settlement oř 
tribe, lord of the house, lord of the people and applied 
to the Hng, Agni and Indra. Similarly dam-paíi (Gk. 
despplis) means the lord of the house and applied to 
Agni, Indra and Ašvins.^^ 

The Asvamedha, the Rajasúya and the Aindra-abhi- 
seka^e some of the sacrifices developed exclusively for 
the |:shatriyas, AU of them are performed by the brah- 
minpríests and matching to the status of the sacrificers, 
the Iraimains are richly remunerated with daksiuEs in 
the fonn of cattle and jewels. Bharata made conquests 
both m the west and east of his kingdom, which lay 
on either side of the river Sarasvati. The Saíapaíiia- 
BráJmiana (13.5.4.21) records his conquest over Sat- 
vants^ the descendants of Yadu. The Aiíareya- 
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Bráhmma (39.9) and the Maiabiiarata .(7J3.8) con- 
firm the conqtiests ke made tipto the ríver Ganga.^^' 
Not only he performed tlie Asvamedha, but also was 
consecrated by the celebrated sage (rsi) Dirgiiatamas 
witk the exaited form of coronation rite - the Aindra- 
mababbiseka, The Iksvaku Mngs Sagara, Dasaratha^ 
Ráma and the Bharata kings Sudaa, Yndhisthira, etc.^ 
performed Asvamedhas, Yudhisthira performed also the 
Rajasůya. The injunction raja rajasňyena svEmjyakámo 
yajeta}-^ clearly testifies the exclnsiveness of this sacrí- 
fice to the kshatriyas. 

II 

There were close interactions between the brahmins 
and the kshatriyas. When the Mng Bharata fonnd none 
of his sons was fit to inherit his Mngdorn he adopted 
the grandson of the brahmin Bharadvaja.^^ Similarly a 
descendant of the Višvamitra family called Kausika or 
Gadheya coxild become a brahmin by virttie of his spir- 
ituál attainments and adopt sramanism.^^ The Vimu- 
pnrana informs that a sage called Saubhari married the 
fifty daughters of Mandhatr and returned to sramanism 
on realizing fntility of the household tradition.^^ One 
king by name Nabhaga, the son of Dista resorted to the 
code of conduct of the Vaisyas.^^ 

The brahmins remained as priests to the kshatriyas. 
The descendant s of Vasistha were the permanent priests 
of the Iksvaktxs, The Vasisthas were always docile and 
penance-oriented brahmins^ but always associated with 
the kshatriyas like Sudas, Hariscandra, Dašaratha, etc.^^ 
While Gautama remained as a šramaná, his son Sata- 
nanda was a family priest of Janaka.^^ Even among the 
brahmins some families underwent training in 
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mortial axts aad hecmm revoktiouaryj^^ wMle praC"- 
tisiag ifimmjÍĚm. The family of Bh|guB was alwaya 
hamghty ia temper and aggressive on the erring kaha-- 
triyas aad they carried the weapon pamšu (PIE, 
^pdekuB^ Gk. peJeiuSj cf. Goth, ňlhsm) ^hatclieť as 
a symbol of their involvement in martial arts, They 
were always playing a decisive role in the battles,^^ They 
fought against Stidas. They imparted traimng in the 
use of spedal type of fire missiles called BhárgarEstras 
induding the braJimastra (the word brahma signifying 
the brahmin) to the deserving brahniins and kshatriyas. 
For example, the sage Aurva of the Bhargava farnily 
taught Sagara of the Iksvakn family the Vedas, sasíras 
and martial arts like the use of Biargavastras.^^ Sim- 
ilarly the brahmins Krpa and Drona also received in- 
struction in the warfare and the brahměístra from one 
descendant of the family called Parašnrama Bhargava.^® 
Prom. this samé Parasuramia Bhargava Karna obtained 
the brahmásťra declaring himself falsely as a Bhargava; 
of comrse he was cursed later by the sage on confession 
of himself as a suta. 

Purther, there were free marital relationships bet- 
weem the brahmins and the ksatriyas. The šram.anic 
faalily ctf Bhrgus, the yajňaic family of Eksvakus and 
Bharatgys h^d always exchange of daughters in m.ax- 
riáages. Ěmí ebcample, Cyavana, a descendant of Bhrgu 
and the son of Dadhíci,^^ married princess Sukanya, the 
daůghter óf the king Saryati.^^ Cyavana's son Apnavana 
married prihcess ítud, the daůghter of the king Nahusa 
and the sister of Yayati. Urvá, the grandson of Ap- 
navana, níarried princess Satyavati, the daůghter of the 
king Gadhi of Manyakubja and sister of Višvamitra.^^ 
Thdr son Jamadagni naarried princess Renuka of the 
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Ikfvlki family. Thét ioe Pa? aliirlma got Mmidf dii- 
tiaguiihed as a gtmí wmÚQt aad tíie autlior of a hyím 
ia the IfT^di (10.110). 

The brahmias nefes liesitated to diicard the ksha- 
triyas whea they transgresscd the normál code of coe- 
duet. For example, wken ViŠYSmitra wanted to be 
jajaJca ^priesť for the sacrifice of Triáaákus Mahodaya 
- a descendant of Vasistha fainily - declared that the 
brahmins should not participate in that sacrifice,^^ The 
VisRu-purma records that the kshatriya kings Haihayas 
aad Talajaághas were discarded by the brahmins for 
making their clans impure by cross breeding with Sakas, 
Yavanasj Kambojas, Paradas, PaUavas, etc.^^ 

Had there not been a gradual development and bi- 
furcation of the Aryans into brahmins and kshatriyas 
it wotild not háve been possible for the interchange- 
ability, and Višvamitra would not háve been a priest 
as well as the author of several hynms including the 
Gájaíri-maníra. While the descendants of Vasistha re- 
mained as sramanajs and brahmins, the descendants of 
Višvamitra adapted yajňaism and came to be known 
as kshatriyas. Thus one of Visvamítra^s descendants 
Gádheya oř Kansika reverted to sramanism and got rec- 
ognized as a brahmin by the family of Vasisthas. This is 
further confirmed by the inclusion of Višvamitra among 
the seven seers and in the pravara and goťra of the brah- 
min families.^^ Had there been a class conflict tMs tra- 
dition would not háve arisen or stirvíved throngh gen- 
erations from time immemorial. 

Therefore from the above accoimt it can be con- 
cluded that in the early age a brahmin conld become 
a kshatriya and vice versa on the basis of the mode of 
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rituil Mid coda of conducíi It hemim mémá pQmihh 
becauii of the oaeaeii ia the mligmm hámi Eúwmet^ 
for the muadaae axiiíeaoe tle b^ilimiii has come inder 
thi obMgation to the kshatriya.^® 

III 

The dakánS preacribed m the Sraiiía and the Grija' 
síiíra^' for each rite in a sacrificiai rituál may give au im- 
pression for a casual observer that the brahmins were 
greedy. For example. in the Rajasuya of the kshatriya 
kings the daksinas range from a cow to a cart driven 
by three horses, new clothes, a bull, a thousand and 
even one htindred thousand cows.^'^ But such a practice 
was acceptable to the kshatriyas because of staunch re- 
Hgious belief. The RV* 1.7L4 says that Bhrgu made 
Agni the messenger of Gods. This seems to mean that 
this seer Bhrgu is the first to popularize the practice of 
worshipping gods by oifering in Fire ambng the brah- 
mins. Therefore the kshatriyas, being ardent follow- 
ers of Fire-worship and domiciliation, began to appoint 
the descendants of Bhrgu family as their priests. While 
the Kaíjajana-srautasuťra prescribes the Bhargava as 
the hotr priest invariably in the AMisecanija rite in 
the Rajasuya, the srauta-sSíras of the Katba and the 
Maiťrlyaniya šakbás consider that a Bhargava shall be 
the hotr in all the rites of the Rajasuya.^ There is also 
another reason that there was slackness among the ksha- 
triyas as well as brahmins. Because of the preoccupa- 
tiL in the statecraít aad warfare the hhairiya. L 
tó depend upon the brahioins for their religious merit 
to obtain political stability through various sacrifices. 
Tiey venerated the ascetic brahmins^^ as men of wor- 
% and offered huge daksmas for oíficiating as priests. 
Of course misuse of position and status is inevitable in 
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any society. So some brahmias mnitnůůé tkemselves by 
coafimag themselvcs as sacrificial púmU má got at- 
tracted to tke dai?iiiS#.^^ Perhaps thcy were e?eii rccit-. 
iEg the hjxúxks m the rituál withont knowing their 
meanings.'^^ ' 

IV ^ , • 

The dogmatism led to the spirituál revoktion in the 
AryaE domiciles in the sixth century B.c. The Gangetic 
plateau, particularly in the city-kingdoms Hke Videha, 
VaisálI, Kosala and Magadha, became the centre of agri- 
culttiral economy and the kings ruliiig these areas be- 
came very prosperous with unbound Itixury. The ksha- 
triyas started raising qnestions oí philosophical natnre 
over and aboTe what the sacrificial religion can answer. 
Citra Gangyayana (KBU. 1), Pratardana Daivodása 
(KBU. 3.1), Ajatasatm Kašya (KBU. 4.1; BrhU. 21), 
Ugrasena Janáka of Videha (BrhU, 41-3), Ašvapati 
Kaikeya (ChU. 513), Gaiitama the Buddha and Maha- 
víra Vardhamana are some kshatiiyas who proved fntil- 
ity of the sacrifice to alleviate the grief of the man and 
raised philosophical qnestions abont the sonl. 

Further, the Áranyakas and the classical Upanisads 
testify the reversion of the kshatriyas from domiciHa- 
tion to asceticism. For example, the pranopásana in the 
ííansBati-hraimanopaiiisaíí (2.2) teaches nonattach- 
ment (vairagja) to the extent that the aspirant takés 
a vow not even to go for alms.**^ Thtis the samé ksha- 
triyas who promoted agricnltnre, colonization, expan- 
sion of kingdoms and royal Itixnries were the first to 
qtdckly reaUze the futiHty of the mnndane pleasures and 
reverted to the ascetic tradition.^ This led to the for- 
mation of fonr asramas *states' and four pttiusaxtbas 
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^goals oř wúum of hmmaa Mů\ Tlia tomlh. vake^ aamely 
mok^ě liberatioa from the cycle of Mrth aad ámtW 
came to be racogmzedt^^ Tka kshatfiyas hafá not dis- 
carded thc JkErma=iiii^a as kaown from the SaipMťís 
and BrlAfflafías while advocating the upardsadic doc- 
trine, Further^ they dewloped a sacrifice ndxed with 
both the concepts like ViáTajit oř Sarvajit (^conquering 
all includiiig the internal enemies of attachment, ha-' 
tredj etc.').^®. The sacrificer was also called saryajií; the 
sage Kausitaki who was the author of the Kausitaki- 
bmbmana and the Kansitaki-brabinaiiopamsad^ was 
called sarvajit^^ 

Eveii the npasanas developed in the Áranyakas in- 
volve some rituál to be performed^ of course, at a lower 
level thaE what is found in the sophisticated brahmanic 
sacrifice. The npasanas are of two types^ námely saguno- 
pasanas in which the meditation with some rittial is pre- 
scribed on some deity, ánd nirgunopasanas in which no 
deity is found prescribed. The Áranyakas in the main 
give the first type of npasanas and the Upanisads the 
second type. 

Even the Iksvakn prince Gautama the Buddha re- 
sorted to the foresť*^ in the samé way as the king Brhad- 
ratha as described in the Maiírajanjupajaisad, Brhad- 
ratha undertook severe meditation and fonnd ont the 
fntility of the worldly pleasnres.^^ The only difference 
is that the Buddha denounced completely the sacrifice 
while adhering to the Vedic divinities and Aryan code 
of conduct. Jiná Vardhamána, a kshatriya prince of the 
Jnata clan and a native of Vaišalí, is another example. 
Both the Buddha and Jiná Vardhamana did not discard 
the principál Aryan code of life, námely ^migration and 
asceticism'.^^ 
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The Vedle kshatriyai wMie tmetííng to the Mcati- 
cism lid not severe theif coMiectíoa wíth the brahmias. 
They taught the bfahmins tha Bralima-tddjS ^kEowl- 
adge of the Br ahman** The brahmas taHng the lead ' 
fcom the kshatríyas preached the upanisadíc doctriiie« 
For example^ the sage Vartmi of the Bhrgii family ap- 
proached his father Varuna to teach Mm the Brahman 
and the latter taught his son in a profound way in the 
TaíítínjopaBisad^ 

Therefore, it appears reasonable that the four sec- 
tions of the Veda, námely, Samhitá, Bráhmana, Ára- 
nyaka and Upanisad, are graduaJly evolved represent- 
ing the four stages and four values of human life.^^ It 
also hints at the tripartitě stratification of the Aryan 
community as against non-aryans. It was only dur- 
ing the politico-social dbange in the early Christian era, 
the caste systém got solidified and the law givers like 
Manu and Yájnavalkya tried to divide the castes com- 
bining the religion with politico-social conditions. Even 
the clasáfication and enumeration of castes in these 
law books of Manu and Yájnavalkya are neither abso- 
lute nor comprehensive savé illustrative.^^ Therefore the 
Upanisads cannot be held as standing in opposition to 
the Brahmanas. 
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ksatriya 'warrior' in a Earrowed sense from 'settler' in opposi- 
tion to 'migranť and vedsya 'resident/agriculturisť. The word 
vis in vaišya certainly refers to the house and accumnlation of 
wealth, promotion of agricnlture and development of trade and 
industry. Thus the kshatriya who is looking after the property 
of the house is called 'vaisya', while the word Jcsatója under- 
went contraction of meaning to *one who is a warrior and en- 
gaged in protection and distribution of wealth'. Thus the words 
vism (from < viš!)^ hbagaván (< biia^a 'share') and irsna (< 
kars Ho plough'!) to the deity Visnn comprehend the aspects of 
protection and promotion of happiness and wealth. Therefore 
the samé Aryan is called biáhmana, ksatňya and vaisja de- 
pending upon the profession and thus all the three of them get 
the right to recite the Veda and to practice the Vedic religion. 

23. Rámáyana^ 1.69.14. When Visvamitra wants to také away the 
Kámadhenu cow by force Vasistha realizes that Visvaxnitra was 
in an advantageous position for being not only a king but also 
a mighty ksatriya and the lord of the land, and hence expresses 
that he was not so strong as his adversary was to restore the 
cow to himself; cf . 

na bi tulyam balam mahyam rajá tv adya visesatah/ 
baliiájá ksatríyaé ca prtbivyab patir eva ca// ibid. 1.51.11. 

24. gauíamasyasufcojjestias Éapasldjotítaprabhai/ibid, 1.51.2, 

25. Parasurama of the Bhrgu fanály, Šaradvat and his son Krpa 
of the Gautama family, Drona and his son Aivattháman of 
Bháradvaja family obtained distinction in martíal arts, archery 
in particular. Šaradvat is called variously as Satyadhrti and 
Saxastamba. Satyadhrti appears to be the personál name (cf. 
satánandát satyadbrtir dbanmvedšMtago jajňe, Visnu-purána, . 
4.19.64). Sarastamba and Šaradvat are the adjectives for his 
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má té oa the bunch ď arrows whea it got ^acukted on 
seciBg Vtvál (d sáyBdhjter vmpB^íasm mf$álrfi d^itvi 
rcíMkiwaip iaxmtmk papáta, ibíd. 4.19,65). When he ■ 
evmced interesl in aidery it wa3 a shQck to his parents; cf, 
mh&r^r g&utmnmyiác éw^advin náma nim&tái}/ 
pnlTB^ kila múmJB, játaji saia ^araír vibbo// 
n& tmy& vedMbyayme íatól buddbir ajayaU/ 
yatbasya buddhir úbavad dbmmvede paramtapa// 

Mahábiáraéa, L120,l-3. 

26. RV. 7.18.6 

27. The Iksváku king Báhu fled with his wife into the forest be- 
ing defeated by the enemy kings of Haihaya and Talajaňghá 
families. He died in the forest and his wife desired to commit 
concremation. Aurvarescued her and she delivered a child, who 
was named Sagara, Visnu-purána, 4.3.26-27. 

28. See my artide *Áyonija in Epics and Puránas', S.V.JJ, Oriental. 
JoiirnaJ, 32-34, pp. 57-73. 

29. After Paiaáuráma, the son of Jamadagni all the descendants of 
Bhrgu appear to háve been called Parasuráma Bhárgava, just 
Hke the descendants of Raghu as Rághava. So we come across 
many Parasuramas in the JRamajaiiaand the Maiábiáraía. By 
virtue of the srámanic tradition, they conmianded high respect 
&om the bhatriyas. 

30. Paicammša-Brabmana^ 14.6. 

31. Salapatha-Bráhfíiana, 4.1.5.L 

32. P.L. Bhaxgava, op.cit. p. 24. 

33. featójD yájako yasya candalasya visesatab/ 
htham sadasi bbok^o bavk tasya smarsayab// 

^Jíámájajia, 1.58.14. 

34. VsiíU-piíránaj 4.3.41-48. 

35. Ite pravara of brahmins contains one of the eight rsis^ námely 
Kaáyapa, Atri, Bhardvája, Višvánáíra, Gautama, Jamadagni, 
Vaástha and Agastya, Exclnding Agastyá the rest ^re called 
sa|»larsk . " • ' 
b^apo 'tó biaradvajo imvamko *tba gautamab/ 
jamadapir vamtbaé ca saptáte myab smrtáb// 

36. *ín the E%-veda the brahmin ůequentlyappears to be of less 
importance than the rajanya (fcshatriya)", Chailes Drekmeier, ■ 
Xingsíiip and Commmty k Eaily india, (Stanforíii Stanford 
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Univemty Prew, 1962), p. 21; quoted ia: Raveendra N. Batra, 
opxit, p.l78. 

37. Cf. K&ty&ymaršrmtMutm^ I5.LI25 15, 22; 15.2.20; 15.4.5L 
The mscriptionaJ evídences confirm the existence of t.his prac- " 
tice; cf. **Official (not mona^tic) caves at the important Nana- 
ghát pass... record fiill details of the iininmerable donations as 
yajňa, [sacrificial] fees made over to brahmins by the Sataváhana 
kings: cattle by the thousaad, elephant, chariot^ horses, coined 
money, and só on", D,D. Kosambi, The Cultme md Civilizar 
tion ofAndent India in Eistorícal OntEne (London: Routledge 
k Kegan Paul, 1970), p. 184. 

There are even expiatory rites prescribed for failing to give 
daksinás prq>erly. For example the Prayaécitta of the Váiáha- 
paxisista, L12 prescribes to give land with crop as daksina^ if 
one does not prosper as a result of having performed a sacrifice 
without giving away daJcsiná, CG. Kashikar (ed. with tr.), 
Práyaádttam- Varáhaparisíséam, S.y.CJ. Oríenéal Journal, vol 
32-34, p. 337. 

38. fahárgayo ioíá, Ifáéyáyana-sraiita-siítra, 15.4. L Com. thereon: 
atrábbisecamye bhrgusagotro bršihmano bota bbavati, sarvas- 
minn api mjasůye bbáigava eva boteti katbaxnaitFasňtrayoT asti 
(ed. Albrecht Weber, Vaianasi 1972). 

39. The brahnains and the kshatriyas were initiated in the Veda, 
etc, in the samé guruiuia by the samé teacher, just as Krsna 
and Sudáma (Kucela) m the gmukula of Sándipani, and Dru- 
pada and Drona of Bharadvaja. The reckless attitude of Dru- 
pada towards Drona led to the great bloodshed in the Kuru- 
ksetra - the Imttlefield of the Kauravas and Pándavas. Had he 
falfilled the desire of his classmate Drona by giving a milch-cow 
there wonM liot háve been a n^ed for Drupada to pray for a girl 
(Draupadí) to be married to Arjuna and a boy (Dhrstadynnina) 
to be a slay« of Drona (Maháfaháraéa, 1.154.1-7; 155.41-45; 
176.8). 

40. cf. sadasy em vajaip svadbyáyam adbitya haramahe yan nab 
pare dadati, KamitaMbiabrnanopamsad^ 1.1. 

41. dustab éabdsé, svarato varnaio vá 
mityá prayMkk) na tam artham aba/ 
sa vagmjm ymjm^mmm binasti 
yatbendrašáimb smrafco ^paradhát// 
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The above verse qioted ia the MahábAlfya, t LI, p. 2^ circum- 
staatiates úit advarse situation to th@ brahmiss for aot knowmg 
the m@an.mg of the mmkm he utters. So the Mimlipatoa háve 
made it mandatory by the íajunction that in the sacrificial rit- 
uál the hymns become fruitful when they are read knowmg Ml 
well their meanings (mantránáni ca pmyogasamaveiaithasmar 
rahítayártbavatvam. na tu tadnccaxanam adrstaitham, 
Mmáipsá-nyáyapTakasa^ p. 20L 

The maxim {nyáya) called bráhmana-parivrájaka applied by 
Samkarain his Brabmasntrahhasya (1.4.16) signifies that there 
were many brahmanás who were continuing to be sramanas; 
otherwise the coUocation {sammádhikaranya) and the forma- 
tion of the descriptive compound (Jcarmadiaraya) would not 
háve become possible. The kshatriya can also become a pari- 
vrájata reverting to asceticism. So the Buddba and Mahávira 
are also called parivrajakas even thougb they condemned the 
sacrifices. Similarly Kaikeyi's request for Rama's residence in 
the forest for fourteen years is nothing but imposing migratory 
tradition of asceticism on Ráma as against his natural claim to 
be domiciled in the city and enjoy the samé order of life of his 
father (líamájaiia, 11.10.27-28; 12.14). 

42. tasmai vá etasmai piánaya brahnmna etah saivá devátá ayáca- 
mánaja balím haranfci tatio evasmai sarvani bhůtány ayáca- 
mánayaiva balím iaranéi ya evam veda. tasyopanisan na yaced 
iří, Kausítaiíbráhmanopanifad, 2.2. 

43. briadraÉho vai nama rájá vkájye putram nidhápayitvá idám 
aáaávatam maayammah šariram vaimgyam upeto ^ranyam nir- 
jagáma, Maítrájanijopanísad, 1.2. 

44. The stages of learning the Veda (brahmacarya), performing 
sacrifice (griasíia), going to the forest (araiijájana = vána- 
prasiéa) and liberation (samnjása) are hinted at in ChU. 8.5.1, 

45. efcáia u ced vMvajid rátrisatrasya vá visuván athátra eva syát. 
.... yo ^nyatra visvajitah saxvam dadátL visvajk cet sarvam 
eva, Kausitaki-Brabmana^ 25.13.3, 9-10. 

sarvajitá sarvam ajanajafc. višvajitá višvam ajanay&tf Taiť- 

fciríya-Bráhmanaj 22.8.4-5. 

See also KB. 25.14; TB. 16.7.2. 

This is also expressed otherwise in izian ia vai vájairavasah 

sarvavedasam dadau, iCatiopanisad, 1.1- (Sarvavedas means 



46. aíiiíal survujiíál/ i&tífftai« Éií^y apcasiní biivMÉíi Kmu^i- 
těkibrihmě4úpmi§éd^ 2 J« 

47. Evea thougli he was bom ia the Lu^ibini Gtave nmt tha ancient 
town of Kapikvastii in the modem demse terain region of Nepal 
hii religious activity was mostly around JVaíéaf . The second 
Saágiti of Buddhista was held at Vaásalíí and the events in 
the life of Buddha íe this great city were referred to in the 
early inscriptions and sculptures at Dhányakataka in Andhra 
Pradesh, B.SX, Hanumantha Rao, 'The Mahávinaýadharats% 
S.V.U. Oňental Journal, 27 (1984), pp. 12-^13; 'The Saila Sects 
of Andhaka^', ibid. 30-31 (1987-88), p. 47 (cf. AR. for 1959-60, 
no. 59, p. 50). 

The merits of moving to the forest (aranjáyana) and of per- 
forming sacrifices (satráyana) are equated to brahmacarya 
'moving in the Veda': aí;ia yat sattráyanam ity ácaksate hiah- 
macaryam eva... aéiia yad anásakáyanam ityacaksate braJi- 
macaryam eva éaé, ChlJ. 8.5.2-3. The very word aranja is de- 
rived as by the combination of two words ara and nya (ChU. 
8.5.4). Ara and Nya are two rirers of arisadvarga^ námely rá^a, 
dvesa, iáma, JTrodia;. moha and matsaiya. 

48. sa tatra paramam tapa astháyadityam udiksamána ůrdhvBr- 
Mkns tistiati, Maitráyaniyopankad^ 1.2. 

49. Thorefore the nigamaršiamanas and nástika-sramanas axe called 
pariVrájaJcas: cf. M. Srimannarayana Mnrti, Kamkaryaratnar- 
vaM (ed.), intr. p.30, fn.l2. 

50. In the samé way Svetaketn was instmcted by his father about 
the identity of the individnal šelf with the Brahman by the 
mabárákya: tat tvam asi švetaketo^ ChU. 6.8.7, etc. 

Sudí passages Hke "how can a brahmin learn from a kshatriya'' 
(KBU. 1.1) axe to be fcreated as ridicules for theie are several 
ridieuling statements in the Upanisads themseives; for exam- 
1^ liie priests in the Sárasvata sacrifice call the priest Kavasa 
Ailňsa a dásyáhpuéra 'bastard' (Ciágalejopanísad, 1), and the 
sa|ge Raikva calls the rich donor Janasruti a siidra, when the 
ktter approached him for instruction in the npanisadic doctrine 
(pkU. 4.1-3). Similarly in the Aítareja-bráhmana (7.17/34.5) 
' the brahmin Šunahsepa calk his feither Ajigarta Sauyavasi a 
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sidra for the latter^s treacberous act of giviag him away as a 
sacrificial victim and accepting to himí and immolate Mm. 

51. Vidyáranya shows the interrelationship among the Brahmard, 
Áranyaka and Upanisad portions by grading the^happiness ob- 
tained. The happiness obtained in this world is worthless and 
hence the happiness in the heaven ?btainable by the perfor- 
mance of sacrifices in conformity ?/ith the Samhitás and the 
Brahmanas is desirable. Dejection of the heavenly happiness 
is 'more desirable' because they are to be fulfilled with hard 
labour. Thus the upásanas prescribed in the Áranyakas are 
preferable, for they involve less strain. The 'most desirable' is 
the knowledge of the šelf which is dealt with in the Upanisads, 
for this happiness is eternal. 

manusyebhyo Mtatamam varam vavre pmiardanah/ 
hitam hitataram candro mene Mtatamam dhiýá// 
Mtam svaigasukham xmxtyasnkhad apy adhikatvatab/ 
tadvakSgyam Mtataram yágádyáyasavarjanát// 
svátmabodbo Mtatamo mtymandmubhůtidah/ 

Anubhiitiprakaáa^ 8.4-6. 
Therefore there is every need to review the views of the schol- 
ars like: ''Though the Upanisads generally form a part of tljfe 
Brahmanas, being a continuation of their spéculative side 
(jnana-iánda), they really represent a new religion, which is 
in virtual opposition to the rituál or practical side (iarmar 
Jcánda)" , A. A. Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literatuře^ 
p. 184 (Motilal, 1971). 

52. Manusmrtí, chapter 10. 



mRASINCHA CHARAN PANDA 

A STUDY OF ORNAMÍNTS 
IN THE VEDIC LITERATUŘE 



The use of omaments in the Vedic period is very m- 
teresting to study. Thougli the term aJamiára in thc 
sense of omaments is noted in the Post-Samhita period, 
there are vaiious types*of omaments mentioned in the 
Samhitas. The word a/amiára/aramiría is found in 
thc Áikamredd, (11.12.7), Ápasíiamba-Diiaima-Síiťra 
(11.1^, XXVI.18), Ga«ťama-DJiamia.Súíra (XVIII.21), 
Íí%lj^a-Srauía-Sútra (Vin.9.26, IX.7.4), Chánáo- 
gyarUpamsad (VIII.8.2, 8.5, 9.1) and also in the íCausi- 
tatí-Opanísacř (1.4). 

Th« tenn aJamirára is derived from the root h with 
the isdeclinable alam or aram, which means 'ornament', 
'decoiatioa', 'beautification' and 'omamentation', etc. 
Tk word áíamkára is defined by different lexicogra- 
phers as: The Amiakéa counts five names of oma- 
med^ viz. aJamiáras tv ábharmam pmskm vibbú- 
samĚL mandananí ca.^ The Yúj&ymtíkoéa also givcs 
the lve synonyms of alamiára.^ It further elaborates 
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iaraiici iamafeifísaaam //^ 

Thus aJamJcara means abAarajia ^ornament \ wMle 
faJiSsana (biiSsjaíe ^nenaj ^bbus + iarane ijoí) means ■ 
ma.nd^na ^adoration^; vibiflsana means embellisliment 
and íinally Jcainiicá stands for ksLTnabbůsana^ 'ear orna- 
menť. Besides, the MedinSkoŠB, too elucidates the term 
aiamkara: aiamiráras tu h^adav upamadav aiamfcríati,^ 
'aJamfcara is in ornamentá Bke necklace, etc, figtires of 
speech like simile etc, aad decoration or beatitification'. 

The ornaments for the body starts from the head 
down to the feet, i.e. head-ornaments, ear-ornaments, 
neck and chest-ornaments, waist-ornaments and feet- 
ornaments. 

A) HEAD ORNAMENTS: 

There were a number of head ornaments mentioned 
in the Vedic texts. The names of these ornaments are: 
stuka^ stňpa^ kumba^ iuríra, opasa^ srnga, and íiriía, 
etc. Stuká denotes a Htift of hair' or wool in the Rgveda^^ 
Atharvaveda^ and other later textsJ R,T,H. Griffith 
translates it as locks of hair\^ Sťíípa^ means Huft of 
hair* and stůpa^^ also denotes the Hop-knoť of hair as 
designating the upper part of the head. Kmnba is men- 
tioned with opasa and ini&a as an ornament of women^s 
hair in the Aíiarvayeda, VL138.3: 

iíFba kJIbam ty áJcaram vadiue vadhrím 

tv akaram arasárasam tv aiaram/ 
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knríram asja shsEní 
kumhm cídhimda.éhmmi // 

Sayana explains kurim as *a net of hm^ and kumba 
as *its ornament' and he also quotes from the ipas- 
íamba-Srauía-Síííra (Xp9.5) in snpport.^^ Tks both the 
words signify some distinctively womanish head-dress oř 
ornament. The word iiirira^^ denotes some sort of head 
ornaments nsed by women in the descriptions of the 
fígyeda^^ and Atiarvareda.^^ According to the Tajur- 
veda-samtútEs^^ the goddess Sinívaf is described by the 
epithets su-Jcaparda, su-iurira, svopasa^ as wearing a 
beantiful head-dress. 

Geldner^^ translates Jcurira as %m^ and kmrín as 
*a crested animal'. But according to Macdonell and 
Keith^"^ kmiňn (having a Jrarira) is a word occurring 
in an ambignons passage of the Aíiarvareda, in wHch 
it may be taken either as a noím meaning a 'crested 
animal', perhaps as Zimmer^^ suggests the 'peacock', oř 
as an epithet of the word aja *goať, in which čase it 
might mean 'horneď. But even inthe latter alternativě 
a metaphorical appHcation of the word seems sufficient, 
just as in the Pancavimsa-Bráimana (XIIL4,3) opasa 
is ušed for the horns of cattle, and thus renders unnec- 
essary the adoption of Geldner's^^ view that the origi- 
nál meaning of iurira is *hom'. Suryakanta^ translates 
the word iuríra as áravesíana 'head-dyess for women'. 
He quotes a line from the Gopaťha-Braímiana (11121): 
iuriram dbirayet jaísFln sjaí. According to Monier 
Williams^^ iuiíra is a kind of head-dress for women, 
But according to Ray Govind Chand^^ it was a head- 
ornament with which the head of a bride was adorned. 
He has identified iurira wíth sróga or makuU. Pi- 
nally A.C. Das^^ is of the opinion that the word iuríra, 
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probably meant a fom of coiffmre in wMch tlie hair 
was braided in to erect crests. Tkit^ bas also been de- 
scribed as a bead ornament, oř head-dress or diadem, 
It is found in tbe Atbaxv&veds^ in tbe adjectival deriTa-^ 
tive tmtin ušed of a démon, and presumably meaning 
^adomed witb a tiara\ THs way, aíaiá,^^ pratísara^^ 
and other head omaments are also found in tbe Vedic 
SamMtas. 

B) BAR OENAMENTS: • 

Like bead omaments, tbe description of car oma- 
ments are also fonnd in tbe Vedic literatuře. Among the 
major ear omaments of tbe Vedic period speciál mention 
may be made of kainaáobhma^ prayaría, birmyakarna, 

Ffsa-Mádíj etc. 

Kaxmsobba.na^'^ denotes an ornament for tbe ear* It 
was mc^t probably tbe name of kmdala^ worn by both 
men aad women- Some delty is also called *gold-eareď 
as meationed in tbe Rgreda.^ PramHa. m^ans a round 
ornameníj ix. an ear-ring,^ as it is derived from the 
root Frí, wMcb means to endrcle. Hence, it seems prob- 
able íbat tbe ear-ornament called pravaría migbt bavě 
been drciiiai:, similar to tbe present day ktmdala. In the 
Aíliar?a¥eda tbe word pmmrta also occiirs in tbe sense 
of circiáar omanifint, as: *... vijimam vmo ^barusnisam 
rUnkesak baáíau prajartau Mamalkxnamb.^^ 

Mmdmiél after Mahidbara^s commentary on tbe 
TaHiiriya-SamMta interpreted tbe 'term as ronnd- 
sbaped-ear-omament. Probably, iiranjaiarna^i was au 
caroraajnent m^e of gold. Vr5ai|íadí is also a type of 
eax-ornament mentioned in tbe Rgreda.^^ MacdoneU af- 
ter foMowing Boliensen's reference^ suggested tbe 
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meaning of ihe term. vrsakMdi as 'strong ring', wMle 
R.T.H. Griffith traxislates this (term) as ^strong men^s 
ring'. M. Williams renders it as ^having large bracelets 
oř rings'. 

C) NECK AND CHEST ORNAMENTSs 

Neck and chest ornament s were too popnlar orna- 
ments ušed by both. men and women in Vedic times. 
In tbe neck and chest ornaments speciál mention may 
be made of rukrna^ nisira, iiiranja-srai:, sraj and mani. 
Rukma (in the Rgveda^^) denotes golden ornament for 
the neck, which came down to the chest oř breast. In the 
Brahmanas^^ it designated a gold plate. Sayana, while 
commenting rnkmavaksasab of Aíharyayeda (VI.22,2), 
writes: rukmab svarnamayam ábbaranam vaksabsthale 
yesam. Griffith translates lukrnars^ksasa as Vearing or- 
naments of gold on their breasts'. It was an ornament 
circular ín shape and worn round the neck or on the 
breasts, may be a sort of necklace, Similarly, láska is 
frequently mentioned in the Vedic texts as a golden or- 
nament worn on the neck. The Rgveda^^ states: satam 
rájňo nadhamánasya iňská 'a hundred necklets from the 
king beseeching'. Other examples from the AtharvaFeda 
(V.17.14, XX.127.3), Satapatha-Braiímana (XIIL4.1, 
7.11) Aíťareya-BráJimana (VIIL22), Katyayana- 
ŠrantaSntra (XIV .2 .28) j^"^ Ghandogja- Upanisad 
(IV.2.1), etc, are also found in this respect. As niskas 
were ušed as coins, we may guess that they were either 
of round or square shape and strung together as neck- 
ornaments. Even today, gold coins are strung together 
and worn on the neck both by men and women in our 
country. Hiranya-srak is also described as a neck orna- 
ment in the Atharvaveda (X.6»4)as: hkanyasrag ayam 
manib sraddbam yajnam mabodadbat, grbe vasatu no 
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iitMk W.D. WMtney translates tMs as *goldea-gar- 
landed amulet* and R.T.H. Griffitli translates tMs aa 
'amulet decked witli chain oí goW^ Similarly sra^f^ was 
also a garland, ordinarily worn by men, and made ei- 
ther of fiowers or golden lace wrougM into flowers. The 
AsTÍns are described as pnskaia-sra>j lotus-wreatheď. 
The ma>m also worn round the neck, as in the RgvedB 
(L12214) we find the epithet xoanignVa ^having a jewel 
on the neck'. The jeweUer (maniiara) is mentioned in 
the list of victims at the piiriisamecíha in Yajmveda.^^ 

D) WEIST ORNAMIJNTS: 

The omaments which were worn on the wrist like 
a kaniana, mentioned in the Vedic texts were, ihadí, 
parihasía, ésLÁkha^ etc, Kbidi was an ornament for 
arms. It was ^gither a golden ^ankleť worn both by 
male and female oř an ^aripleť worn on the arm or 
wrist like a bangle, It also sometimes signified a riiig 
on the hands^ known as ihadiiasía, mentioned in the 
jRg-yeda.^^ Pariiia^ía^^ was also an ornament for the 
wrist. Sayana renders it: pmbastani bastam paii- 
vestja vartammam hmkanadkupam ..J^ Monier 
Williams writes: "paxiiasťa an amulet put round the 
hand to secure the birth of a child."^^ Hence it is now 
clear that paribasta was a wrist ornament; but about its 
shape itis still doubtfxil, without any e?idence. Šaůkba 
in the Aíiaxyaveofa/^ with the epithet iriana, denotes 
a pearl-shell ušed as an amulet. In the later literatuře 
it denotes a ^sheil^ or 'conch' ušed for blowing as a wind 
instrument ,^^ 

E) WAIST ORNAMENTSí 

Among the waist omaments mekiaia and munja were 
most popular girdles in the Vedic period. Mekbalá 
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denotes ^girdle^ m the later Samliitas and tke BraJima- 
nas. A discussion on mckhala is fotind in the Áthai- , 
vayeda, VL133, This sukta is only meant for mekkalE- 
bandiianam^ Mekhalábasiidhana is also popular these 
days both hj men and women. In the Ásvaíájana- 
Griya-Sníra it is said that the 'girdle' of the brahmana 
{brahmacárín) should be made of muňja grass, that of 
a ksatriya of a bow-string and that of a vaišya woolen.^^ 

F) FEET ORNAMENTS: 

Khádbi and hiranyapává were the best omaments, 
which were worn on the feet. Khadi^ the word khadaya 
occurs in the Rgveda (V.Sáll), which is translated by 
R.T.H. Griffith as ^anklets on feeť. According to M. 
Monier Williams this means 'a rine worn on the hands 
or feet (by the Maruts) [Rgveda^ V.54.11). Probably 
kbadi was a bangle for feet 5 which was quite thick and 
abont its actual shape it is still doubtfnl. Eiranyapavá^''' 
was a feet ornament made of gold, as it seems from its 
name. GrifEth translates the word iiiranjapavá as 'gold- 
ringed fingers'. 

In addition to these ornaments some other omaments 
are also mentioned in the Vedic texts, vÍ2. anji, nxmna, 
Tsti^ sťágara, pbana^ vimukta, ataká, yoktra, rasana, 
maulij právepa^ piakaša, cta 

Out of these above mentioned ornaments some were 
ušed on a regular basis and some were on diíferent oc- 

casions. So it is now clear from this study that men and 
women were iised to wear ornaments. of high qnalities in 
the Vedic period. 
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METAPHORS IN THE RGVEDA* 

mth spedal lefeience to iVadi-suirtas 



On the nátuře of Vedic poetry, Rsi Vasistha avers: 
sisakti sá vam sumaťis canisťia .... RV. 7.30.2. 

"O Asvins! This most lovely eulogy waits upon 
you".^ 

In the Vedic terminology, máti means *a prayer, an. 
enlogý, a poem'. 

Tlie poem should be most lovely and pleasing. Vasi- 
stiia is an ardent admirer of Sarasvati. He soliloquizes: 

feriaťp H gayise vaco 'suryá mdmam / 
JSarasvaťim in maiiaja suviktibbíh 
síomair vasistha. rod&si// RV. 7.96.1. 



* f^^ read at the National Seminář on tk Metaphors in Vedic 
Litelature, 24 - 26 December, 1996, jointly organized by Maharsi 
Sandipani Rástriya Veda-vidyá Pratisthána, Ujjain, and Centre of 
Ad\anced Studies in Sanskrit, University of Poona, Pune - 411 007. 
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"You (i,e» I, Vasif^ha) nmg a lcifty(song) for Saias- 

váti, tk míghtlest among the tmmJ^ 

A similar view haa been echoed by Rsi Grtsamada 
whcE lie repeatedly proclaims in a refraiii like manner^ 
briaď yadema vidaíie ^líyirai/ RV, 2116d. These 
two instances provide au idea oí a poem, tbe Vedic Rsi- 
poets bad in mind. The poetry shotild be irdja (RV. 
5,42.2) ajid vmdhnra. (RV. 10.119.5).^ Purity of tbotight 
and diction is tbe snmmum bonům of Vedic poetry. Tbe 
poetry should be sud (RV 7.93.1), and bavě a piire form 
(sucipesas, RV 8.26.11). Clarity, bíiUiance {sukravarm^ 
RV, 1.143.7), and sweetness (madimnaí, RV. 8.3.15) are 
tbe qualities most cberisbed in Vedic poetry, Tbe poetry 
sboidd be free from all blennsbes, pixre and crystal clear, 
In tbe famons Jňana-stikta (RV. 10,71), tbe poet says: 

saktum ira ťíía-imá pimanío 

jaíra dhira maňasi vicam akrata/ RV* 10.71,2ab. 

"Whiere^ lik men cleansiig corn lour in a cribble, 
the wise in spirit, háve created language." 

Attempts bavě, tberefore, been made to find out tbe 
reál mind of tbe Vedic poets and to study tbe Vedas 
from poetical and rbetorical points of view. A large 
number of scbolars háve eiigaged tbemusdlves in tbe study 
of Vedic poetry^ (seé the Sdect BibHograpby). They 
bavě paid attention to tbe study of figures of speech 
also in the Véda.^ However, mudi attention has been 
paid to tbe study of simil^ in tíie Vedic Kterature.^ Tbe 
metapbors háve rectíved legs attention.® Hence, we pro- 
pose to study metapbors in the Rgveda. As an initial 
study, we present bere á ffeíV instances of metapbors as 
employed by tbe Ra-poéts k tbe hýmiis to Nadi. 
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A metaplior has oftea hmn employed in the prayers 
to aad the eubgies and deHieatioEs of the waters in gea- 
eral and the ii?ers in particulax. The rí?ers háve been 
prayed to for foodj long life, and cattle (RV, 419.7). 
They come to the help of a beseecher to grant him 
wealth and riches (RV. 5.49.4), and protection (RV. 
6.52.4). Hence, one of the attribntes of the rivers is 
^motherhooď. They háve been regarded as loving, kind, 
and generons mothers (RV, 10.64.9). Therefore, the 
words m&ti^ amhá, etc. háve been commonly and fre- 
quently stiperimposed on them. In the famotis Visva- 
mitm-mdi-sBmvEda.svkta (RV. 3.33), Visvanoitra says 
thaí he has come to the most matemal river, the Vipas 
(vs. 3: maíríamlm vipásam). Rsi Dirghatamas says 
thaí the most motherly rivers did not devour him (RV. 
1.158.5: na laa garan nadyo máíríamái).^ Rsi Medha- 
titH Kánva addresses the waters directly as mothers: 
ambajo ymty adhvahiíh, RV. 1.2316a. ^° 

One may also refer to the famous prayer: 
ambitame nadTíame deviíame sarasvati/ 
aprasasía iva smasi praáastim amba nas kidhi// 

RV. 2.4116. 

They are the most motherly physicians {bhisajo 
mátrtamáh) (RV. 6.50.7). Before the mother Saras- 
vati, the poet considers himself as a babě totally de- 
pendent on her. The benevolent and motherly aspect 
of the river Sarasvati has been brought out prominently 
by the metaphorical use of the word stana: 

jas íe stanah sasayo yo mayo bhňr 

yena višvá pusyasi varyam/ 

yo ratnadha vasnvidyab sndatrab 

sarasvati íamih dhátave kab// RV, 1164.49, 
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^*Thg hmmi ©f Mm mhm§iks§^ spřiig ©f pkap 
iUřCj whawwith íhou fe^dgit ^11 ihmgĚ tliat m@ 
choicist^ wealth-gÍYif, ttaaiufa-indarj ftea bait©- 
wer, - briag that, Sařaivatí, that wg may drain it.^^ 

The poet prays apparently not to Sarasvatí biit to 
her breast wliich is a feeder and nourisher of all, and 
longs that spring of life to suck. Apart from a metaphor, 
this RK is a very good example of metonymy. 

But what is intriguing in this connection is that else 
where the poet longs for the síana of Sarasvan, the male 
counterpart of Sarasvati: 

pipivamsam sarasvaíah 

síanam yo višva.darsataJi/ 

bhaksimaM pxajamisam// RV. 7.96.6. 

"May we enjoy Sarasváii's breast, all-beautiful, 
that swells with streams; may we enjoy progeny 
and food." 

The natnre, fanction and characteristic featnres of 
Sarasván are analogous to that of Sarasvati. Sarasvati is 
regarded as belonging to three places (írisacřiasíha, RV. 
6.61.12), terrestrial, mid-regional, and celestial, Saras- 
ván too is regarded as a god of the roid-region,® and is 
identified with the clouds. The fmiction of the clondš is 
the samé as that of stana of Sarasvati on the terrestrial 
leveL Hence the poet has extended the metaphor of 
síana to the male Sarasván also. 

Closely allied with the idea of mother-hood, another 
featnre associated with the waters is that of creation. 
Hence the waters are regarded as yotmg and fertEe 
dames.The epithet janitrí has been appropriately snper- 
imposed on them: 
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.... višvmya sthSim jdg&to janitrihi/ W. 6.50, 7d* 

The watera are regarded as young dames (yuvatlhi 
RV, 4.19.7); the river Sarasvati is regarded as Hhe hero^s 
wife^ (virapaťni: RV. 6.49.7). There is a beautifol meta- 
plior in RV. 4.30.12 wkere a river fuU of water has been 
described as a yotithfiil and vibrant damsel trotting 
along the thresbold of youtli. The word is vibalyam: 

uta siadhum vibalyam vitastbánam 8.dbi ksami/ 

parisíiá indra mayayá// RV. 4.30.12. 

Sayana's comm.: he indra uta api ca vibalyam vi- 
gaíafeáíjIvasíJiám sampUrnajalam 

Cqmpaxe Griffith^s tr.: " ...the oTerflowing river..." 
Sáyana eatdkes the poetic beauty of the word vibalyam] 
Grifiith misses it. 

Bésides motherly feelings, the Rsi-poets háve dis- 
played sisterly feelings too towards the rivers. Visva- 
mitra addresšes the rivers Vipas and Snttidri as sisters: 

o! m svasarab kaxavé smota 

yayan vo dnradanasa rathena/ RV. 3.33.9ab. 

'^Listen quickly, sisters, to the poet who has ar- 
riv^ from aíáx with a wagon and car...''- 

SimilMly, the waters also are regarded as sisters: 

ambayo yanty adhvahbir 

jSmayú adbvaríyatam/ 

průcatir WLadbnna payab// RV. 1.23.16. 

^'iLlcířfíg their paths the mothers go, sisters of pries- 

tly miaistraiits, mingling their sweetness with the 
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The mtj muná of the word srm^&fy or j&mayah cre- 
ates an image of a sister^ and all tfee qualíties of a sister 
are imposed on the rivera, 

The waters and rivers are endowad with hiiman like ' 
characteristics, such as, protectioEj nourishrneníj wel- 
faře, etc. Heace, a very significant epithet manmlhas. 
been ušed for waters. The waters are regarded as 
mannsih}^ The word manusih connotes all that the ver- 
nacular terms manusyata (Hindi) and mEnmaM 
(Marathi) denote. 

In the Vedic mythology, the universe is a cosmos, 
bound and regtilated by the cosnric law, Rta. Every an- 
imate or inanimate object has to follow this Rta which 
makes one do his or her duty methodically and unfail- 
ingly. So do the rivers, They perform their duties un- 
ceasingiy (RV. 2,28.4). This has given rise to the rivers 
and waters to be connected with Rta. They are rtajňah 
(RV. 419.7) and rtávaxih (RV. 3.33.5; 56.5): 
prágiuvo nabhauvo na vakva. dbva^ra 
apinvad yuvatir rtajůah/ RV. 4.19.7ab. 

"He let the young maids skilled in law, unwedded, 
like fountains, bubbling forth streaming onward," 

Further the Rsi says : 

ramadivam me vacase somyaya 

rtavaňr upa mnhmtam evaib/ RV. 3.33. 5ab. 

"Linger a little at my friendly bidding, rest holý 
ones (i.e. Vipát Šutudri) a moment in yonr jour- 

ney." 

Griffith's translation of rťavarii *holy ones* does not 
convey the true sense. As a matter of fact Ttavarih has 
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beea metaphorically ised herei replacing a word for a 
river which has noí becn ušed in the Rk, hence it need 

not be translated. 

Vasistha has opened up the dooř of pa for the river 

Sarsvatí (RV. 7.95.6): 

ajam n te samsvati vmstbo 

dvaiá rťasja snbhsLge ryávah/ RV. 7.95.6ab. 

In dváian ríasja^ the word draraii stibserves a good 
example of a metaphor. 

The waters are regarded as beneficent cows (RV. 
5.53.7)0 Therefore^ the rivers are also regarded as cows: 

íaírdánái sindhavab ksodasE 
« « « <f 

rajai pra sasrur dhen&vo jaiháf 

syajma ašvE ivEdhvano 

vimocane vi yad varianta enyah// RV, 5.53,7. 

"The bursting streams in billowy floods háve 
spread abroad, líke irúlch kině, over the firmament. 
Like swift stiids hasting to their joumey's resting 

pláce, to every side run glittering 'brooks." 

The words dienavaij aiyah, and enjah may be no- 
ticed* These words signify three diíFerent aspects of 
rivers; dbenavah points ont their motherliness, ašvak 
indicates speed^ and enjai shows variegated colour of 
a river. The imagery becomes vivid when one looks at 
a river flowing and the rays of the sun falling on her 
waters making them shining and lustrons. Even the 
word rajah in the Rk has a metaphorical usage. Rajah 
means aníarilsaloJca (mid- region) and also dust. Cows 
are connected with both. 
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The clouds are úbq regarded m cows {dhmmú)i 

udimydhí m&rntú samudrafo ji^am 

YTstim vmaydhE puňmmd/ ■ 

na TO dasra upa^dasymti dhetiMah 

snbbrm yitEm anu mtM Brrtsata// RV. 5.55.5. 

In tHs connection, tke use of tke word aghnyá is 
very significant. Víšvamitra addresses the rivers Vipas 
and Siitudri as two bulls (agimjau), becaiise they are 
as miglity and charging as tlie two bulls: 

uJva nnnih sa^myE hantvEpo yoktrEni muňcda/ 
madnskrtau vyenaslglmjaii^^ snmma^mtEm// 

RV, 3.33.13. 

'\... And nevěr may the pair of bulls, harmless 

and sinless, waste away" 

AghnyE^ as such, is an epithet of a cow metaphorically 
ušed. Buť, it may be point ed out, that a masculine 
agiinya is also found and it means 'a bull': 

pméamsE gosr agbnyam ...,./ RV. L37.5a. 

It may háve been ušed either on the analogy of 
agimjá (for a cow) or at a certain point of time, the 
bull too must háve been regarded as *not to be killeď. 
It is a beautiful metaphorical expression indeed. The 
buU here is the Maruts (regarded as one group) and 
gom means ^in the clouds'. In anoíher pláce: 

ny SLghysLsya}^ mmdham 

cakram raíiiasya yemsithuh/ 

pari djam anyad iyate// RV. 1.30.19. 

"O Asvins, you pláce one chaiiot wheel on the top 
of the head of the Bull; the other levolves round 
the sky.^' 
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The watiM (milk) of the cows (clouds) hafe beea 
dmak up by the demoa; hence íhe cloidi ha?e be« 
come dry« Such clouds (devoíd of water) are regarded 
metaphoricaily as sťan (a barren cow). It is oae of the 
Indra's feats that he milks the dry cows: 

.,..adÍ2og indrah staiyo damsup&tmh/ RV« 419. 7d. 

The Vedic myth of Vrtra (the cloud démon) conceal- 
ing all the waters in him and Indra piercing the dé- 
mon and thereby releasing the waters has given rise to 
two significant words, kosa (also drti) in the čase of the 
clouds, and visita in the čase of the rivers: 

pra parv-aíánam usaťí upsthadšve 

iVa visitě hasamáne/ 

gav eva šubhre maíara ríháne 

vipát chutudrí payasE javete// Wí . 3.33.1. 

"Forth from the bosom of the mountains, eager 
as two swift mares with loosened reins contend- 
ing, like two bright mother cows who lick their 
youngiing, Vipas and Sut udři speed down their 
waters" . 

The entire Rk presents a beantiftd imagery of a river 
(in tMs čase two rivers Vipaš and Sutndri) rising from 
the mountain and speeding forward with full force and 
fuU of water. Notě the words parvaíánlm upastbat^ 
visitě, hásamáne, and šubhre. All these words present 
a series of metaphors embellishing the entire imagery. 
Purther, kosám stands for megham (not mentioned in 
the Rk) in RV, 5.83.8 and visitab qnalifies kvljak: 

mahántam košam udaca ni siňca 

syandatám kulya visítáh puiastat/ RV. 5.83.8. 

"O Parjanya! Lift up the mighty vessel; pour down the 
water, and let the liberated streams rush forward." 
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It may be pointed out that now knlyS is regarded as a 
synonym of mdí^ but ii its originál forni it may ha?e 
been ušed as a metaphor^ i.e., an object possessing two 
baáks, a river, All the three words koša^ risitE and 
kuly a are good examples of a metaphor. 

abhikimdsi KÍanaja g^bham SdbE 

udauvatE pari diya rathena/ 

drtím su kaisa visitám nyaňcam 

sama bhavantndvato mpadah// RV. 5.83.7. 

"Thunder and roar; th€ germ of life deposit. Fly 
round us on thy chariot water-laden. Thine opened 
water-skin draw with thee downward, and let the 
hoUows and the heights be level." 

Notice the words garbbam a dba and visitám drtím. 
Parjanya has been soHcited to loosen his drtí (the clouds) 
downwards, and deposit the embryo among the plants. 
The simple sense is; Let Parjanya send down rains, aíid 
let the plants grow. The metaphorical use of garbha 
and drtí has enhanced the beauty of the stanza. 

It is a natural phenomenon that the rivers fall into 
the sea. A common word for the sea is samudra. How- 
ever, many a time, this word is replaced by another word 
yoni: 

ena vayam pajasá pinvamana 

aiin yoniin derakrtam cax&ntíb/ 

na varíave prasarah sargaíaíJkah 

kimym vipro nadyo johaviti// EV. 3.33.4. 

"We two who ríse and swell with billowy waters 
move forward to the home which gods háve made 
US. Our flood may not be stayed when urged to 
xnotion. What would the singer calling to the 
rivers?" 
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TWb natural phenomenon tas giyeu rise to a word 
sayoni which has been metaphoricaliy ušed for a rÍTer: 
rsejanitni bhnrmasyB paínír apo 
vmdasm savrdh&h sayonih// RV» 10.30.10cd. 



Sayonih (pL) has been nsed here for rivers (oř waters). 
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We háve seen that Sarasvati is regarded as pervading 
three regions (RV. 6.61.12: trísadbasthá). AV, 6.100.1 
mentions three Sarasyatis. The thiee Sarasvatis meta- 
phorically mean three forms of deified Sarasvati, on 
earth, in the mid-region, and in the heaven. Only ařter 
comprehending the metaphorical meaning of írisadJia- 
stM can one nnderstand the foUowing Rk: 

pavira.vi kanya citmyuh 

sarasvati virapatni dbiyam dbát/ RV. 6.49. 7ab. 

Pávirayi-Jcanja (lightning's daughter) is Sarasvati who 
has been prayed to for ditl In this Rk, Sarasvati has 
been elevated to a goddess of speech on par with Vak 
who is very often metaphorically compared to the light- 
ning's thunder (RV. 1.16411). 

In another pláce, the very thunder of the lightning 
(pávíraví tanyatnh) has been beseeched, along with 
other divinities like Aja Ekapád, Divo Dharta, Višve-, 
devah, etc. But what is paviravi ťanjaťui, unless we 
metaphorically nnderstand it to mean mádhyamiia 
vak?: 

paviravi taxiyatm ekapádajo 

divo dkaitá sindhm apab samudríyab/ 

višve devEsab šmvan vacamsi me 

sarasvati saba dblbbih pmamdbya/fTsí . 10.65,13. 

"Thunder, the lightning's daughter, Aja Ekapada, 
heaven's bearer, Sindhu^ and the waters of the 
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iei, kmt úl Gúái fny worés S-iffii¥aM $m mt 
%00-hm with pumrfláhímá wHJ ^^wlly tboiight/' 

In tliis connectioEj it is import ?^iit to notě that at 
RV, 7.96. led Sarasvati has been regarded as rodast 
ssrasvaíiiH ín mahaya suvrkUUiih 
stomair vasistha rodasi/ 

The word rodasi generally means dyavEprthivL Why 
Sarasvati has been regarded as Rodasi can be under- 
stood only on the metaphorical plane, and only when 
we accept the two forms of Sarasvati as Vak in the Dyu- 
loka and as a river in the Prthivi-loka, 

It may be emphasized that íhe Vedic Rsi-poets did 
také recourse consciously to put forth their views force- 
fuUy and beautifully. They were conscious poets. The 
metaphor served both the purposes, námely^ forceful- 
ness and embellishment , as well. Further, the metaphors 
ušed by the Rsi-poets reveal also the mental attitude, 
sociál behaviour and customs of the Vedic people. 

REPERENCES 

1. Unless otherwise pointed out, the translation ušed here is by 
R.T.H. Griffith. 

2. Notě the word brhat in the two instances which means simply 
'highj tall, large^ wide, etc.'. None of these senses fits in unless a 
term like stotram is supplied. In Engiibh liietorics^ this is what 
is known as metonymy, and metonymy is a kind of metaphor, 

3. RV. 2.2.13; 11.21; 13.13; 14.12; 15.10, etc. 

4. aham tasteva vandhuram paryacárni hrdá matim/ Cf. also 
Šakuntala^ 6.12: katham nu tam yandiuraJcomalárigiilím... . 

5. Gonda has subjected the Vedic poetry to a thorough exami- 
nation of the poetical elements in his works (see Nos. 23-29). 
In his work The Vision of the Vedic Poets, he has studied the 
roots (and their derivatives), such as dM, drs^ caks, and terms 
like vipra^ rsi^ kavi, manisá, etc. and avers that words like these 
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ušed by the Vedic poets provide a peep into their mind and vi- 
sion about their poetic creation. He has also studied the syntax, 
and verse structure of the Veda (No, 26), stylístic repetition in 
the Vedain generál (No. 27) and of the Athaxva-vedain partic- 
nlar (No.23). T.G, Mainkar has also studied the Rgvedic repe- 
titions (No.38). Gonda has worked on the ellipsis, brachylogy, 
etc, in the ílgveda (No.2S). Velankar's articles "Word-economy 
and Rgvedic interpretation" (No. 82) and ^Kavi and Kávya in 
Rgveda" (No. 81) are important contributions to Vedic po- 
etic study. By far the naost prolific writer on Vedic poetry is 
RS. Sastri. In a number of books and articles, he has studied 
comprehensively the Vedic poetry on the topics such as Rgvedic 
aesthetics, origins of the songs of the Rgveda, Rgvedic theory 
of inspiration, etc. (Nos. 49-66). S.S. Bhawe has made poetic 
study of Sóma hynms (Nos. 7 & 8). The works of C.K. Raja 
(No. 47), G.N. Chakravarthy (No. 10), Promod Ranjan Ray 
(No. 48), Krishna Kumar Dhavan (No. 17), G.V. Devasthali 
(No. 15), and Mahendra Kumar Varma (Nos. 73-76) are also 
important in the study of Vedic poetry. Varma has evaluated 
also the poetry of Madhuchandas Visvamitra, and Grtsamadas 
(Nos. 74,76). The poetry of Grtsmadas has been studied by 
Rahurkar also (No. 46). Sushíl Kumar De has studied ancient 
Indián erotic literatuře, and devotional poetry and hymnology 
(Nos. 13 & 14). Wíllard Johnson 's work is also a useful addi- 
tion (No. 34). Boris Oguibenine has made a comparative study 
of Homeric and Vedic poetry (No. 42). Similarly Emile Ben- 
eveniste has studied Indo-Iranian poetry (No. 3). RS. Sastri 
has studied the lyrics of the Rgveda (Nos. 53-57), and Rgvedic 
ballads (Nos.58 k 59). He has pointed out that some sort of a 
'theory of poetry' exists and it can be cuUed from th^ Rgveda 
(Nos.65 k .66); similarly some kind of principles of criticism 
can also be found in the Rgveda (Nos. 63 & 64). Vidya Nivas 
Misra has found 'foundations of Sanskrit poetics in the Rgveda' 
(No. 40). Calvert Watkins believes in the Indo-European back- 
ground of Vedic poetics (No. 88), and J. Tilaksiri has pointed 
out the *technical and aesthetic theory of poetry in Sanskriť 
in the Rgveda. According to him poet theorists of the Rgveda 
had made conscious eíForts in the composition of their poetry 
(No, 71). Vagishwar Vidyalankar had studied Vedic rhetorics 
(No. 72). 
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The numbefs iadicata the tmmhem of tta Salact Bibliography 
eppendad herewith. 

6. D.R. BhmddxkBi bas studied tbe developmeat of ftgures of 
speech in the JRgveda (No, 4). Venkatsubbaiah has made avail- 
able (in his translation) the observations of Bergaigne on the ág- 
ures of speech m the Rgveda (No.83 & 84), P.S, Sastri has also 
studied some figures of speech like upamá, atíšayoktí, rúpaJta, 
utpreksá^ etc. in the Rgveda (No,52). Similarly Vidyánidhi 
(No. 87) and Ayodhya Prasad Dvivedi (No. 20) háve stud- 
ied anupjása,7amaka, upamá, ananvaya, vyájokti, apahnuti, 
svábbávoktí, vaJcroití, biávifca, etc. Saroj Naranga (No.41) 
and K. Kiishnamoorthy (No. 35) háve studied íigures of speech 
and poetic figures in the Atiarvavedfa. S.N. Gajendragadkar 
(No. 22) has studied the alaůkaras in the Aitareya-BráJimana. 
RS. Sastri has brought out some imageries from the Rgveda. 
Prahlad Kumar, in his work Rgvede 'JanJcárái has made a de- 
tailed study of the figiures of speech in the JRgveda. 

Among the individua! alankaras, G.V. Devasthali has studied 
šiesa in the Bháradvajamandala of the JRgveda (No. 16), Shashi 
Kumax Bansal has found out utprdcsa in the Rgveda (No.2). 
Rasa, as an aethetic idea in the JBgveda, has been studied by 
J.B. Chethimattam (No. 11). 

7. Gonda has naade a detaEed etudy of the similes in Sanskrit 
literatuře (No.25). H.D. Velanfcar has studied Rgvedic simi- 
les (Nos. .78; 80) as well as Atharva^vedic similes (No.79). So 
also A. Ramanuja Tatacharya (Nd.70), and Venkatasubbaiah 
(Nos. 85, Sů) studied the simile. Kurt F. Leidecker. has pointed 
out the pMlosopMcal signific^^ice of similes (No. 37). A similar 
study has also been made by ShoimHino (No.31). W.P. Schmid 
has studied the sinnles r^ting to cows (No.68). H.S. Anan- 
thanarayaná has studied similes in the Ibittiríja-Bráhmana 
(No.l). S.Y. Dhonde has studied similes in the Upanisads 
(No.18). S.W. Jamison has pointed out some cases of dishar- 
mony in the Rgvedic similes (No.32). 

8. The metaphor has also attraict^ the attention of some schol- 
ars. B. Schlerath has studied ipetaphors in the Vedic literatuře 
(No.67). Rajeshvari Pandharípandé has pcánted out that the 
metaphors were u^d as ritualistic ^yi^nbc^ (No. 43). S.B. Ve- 
lankar has made a compr^iímiáve áitudy of similes and meta- 
phors (No. 77). M. Jézic opines that Vedic poets employed 
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mataphork homoaymy au substitute synonyiny (NoJS), 
9, The rafareace is to Ms ordaal m tk waíer wherain ha was 
thrown by his anamias, and was rescied by the Asvins, 

10. It may be noted that this mmtra is recited when the ekadhani 
water is being carried in the Áponaptríya rite. 

11. S.K. Lal: Femde Divinities in Hindu Mythology and Rituály 
University of Poona, 1980, p. 192. 

12. In another pláce is found janitri bhuvanasya (EV. 10.30.10). 

13. Sayana: manusya-hitáh^ 'well-wishers of men'. 

14. There is a grammatical irregularity in agimau; it should háve 
been aghne (f. du.) as Sayana has aLso pointed out. 

15. Sayana explains the term agbnasya as hantum vinasayatum 
ašakyasya drdbasya parvatasya.,, . Geldner as "Haupte des 
stiers", though he adds that the sense is not clear {Dei Rig 
Veda, Harvard University Press,1951, s.v,). 

16. Cf. also RV. 3.33.3: samánam yonim ano samcaranti. 
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5. REVATHY 

THE SADVIDYÁ SECTION 
OF THE CHÁNDOGYOPANISAD 

(A Study from the Advaita and Dvaiía stand-points) 



In the systems of Vedánta there is a trinity - God, 
Maa and Nature each having its own rights. The dif- 
ficulty has been to show how these íhree entities are 
related to one another. This diíficidty, the Aďmtin 
has overcome by interpreting aíl these three as appar- 
ent diversifications of a transcendental principle; and, 
the Dvaitin, by admitting God as the Supreme Being 
with absokte independence and Man and Nátuře as és- 
sentially dependent upon Him. These two stand-points 
with marked diference and decided contrast between 
them - the one afiirming that God, Man and Nátuře are 
only imaginary entities of a pure Being standing behind 
them and yet immanent in them, and the other main- 
taining that the three are distinct reál entities - háve 
emanated from the single source, námely, the Upanisad- 
s owing to the diíference in the mode of interpretation 
of the latter. 
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In the present páper, we shall concerri ourselves wiíh 
tlie mode of interpret ation of the si:xtli sectioíi (adJi/áya) 
of the ChmdogyopamBa.d entitkd S&dridy&, by the Ad-^ 
vaátin and tha Dvaítia* 



To begin witi, the Advaátin considers the sixth sec- 
tion of the ChmdogyopamsBd as sadvidjl on the ground 
that ít serveš the purpose of arriving at the knowledge 
of the true nature of Brahman which is termed saí and 
which is the true nature of the soul.^ 

Herein the father Uddalata instiucts his son Sveta- 
ketu that the world given in perception (idám sarvam] 
prior to creation remained as sať only.^ Rrom this there 
arises the cognition of sať as béing identified with the 
world in its subtle form. Then he proceeds to statě that 
saí is one only without a second: ekajca erEdvitiyam.^ 
Prom this text there arises the cogpition that saí is firee 
from any relation to any factor whatsoever. Thus from 
the passage as a whole there arises the cognition of the 
presence of the world and its absence in one and the 
samé substrátům at the samé point of time. And this 
gives rise to the ascertaínment of the íHusory nature of 
the world,^ 

Haying thus shown that the world of objects is non- 
real or iHusory, the Upanisad proceeds to show that the 
soul is none other than Brahman by siandíng that in 
deep sleep statě the soul remains in its true nature as 
Brahman.^ 

Šlí Saákara explains this on the analogy of the re- 

flected image of one^s face iii a Mríror which becomes 
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one mih the face tkát ser¥es as tke originál when the 
limitíng condítioiij námely, tke nárror is removed. Tke 
socalled jívu or soiá is only a reiected image of Brak- 
man in mind; and^ in tke statě o£ deep sleep wken mind 
provisionally merges in avidyá^ tke sotd leaves ont tke 
nattire of being a soul and remains in its trne natnre as 
Brakman.^ And tke Upanisad furtker proceeds to point 
out tkát just as a bird tied to a string flies in varions 
directions, finds no resting pláce and kastens back to 
tke very pláce wkereto it is tied^ in tke samé way, tke 
sonl kaving experienced pleasure or misery in tke states 
of waking and dream kastens back to its source^ námely, 
Brakman in tke statě of deep sleep J 

Tke entire world of insentient aná sentient beings 
k^ Btahmaxí as its sel£ And it is diíEcnlt to be com- 
prekoided by mind or sense-organs; it is reál, tkát is, 
not stibject to snblation in tke tkree divisions of tim.e - 
past, present and fnture,^ Wken it is said tkát tke sotd 
remains as Brakman in tke statě of deep sleep, a doubt 
arises as to wky tke sonl in tke statě of sleep is not able 
to identify tkát it kas become one witk Brakman. Tkis 
doubt is dispeUed by tke Upanisad in. tke passage: 

^ yaihá somya madhu madhnkrto 
msthtbajití nanatayanam vrksanam rasEn 
samavakaram eiaíam rasám gamayaníí. 
ťe jatka íaíra na virekam labhaiite 'mu- 
syskam vrksasya raso^ srny amnsyaham 
vrbfasya raso ^smity eva kbalu somyemah 
B&rváh prajab sáti sampadya na vidub sáti 
sampadyámaia iíi.^ 
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Jtist as the juices collected ítom the fruits of differ- 
ent trees are rednced into one esseiice^ námely, ' honey^ 
by the bees cotild not identify themselves as belonging 
to iiidividual fmit, in tbe samé way, tíie sonl having be- 
come one with Brabman in the statě of deep sleep cotild 
not identify itself to be so. Bnt owing to the latent im- 
pressions and past merit s and demerits, the sotil being 
identified with mind in the statě of waking, experiences 
itself as belonging to a particnlar class of being. 

Further a doubt arises: the soul may not identify that 
it is one with Brahman in the statě of deep sleep owing 
to the influence of sleep. Bnt after waking up it could 
very well recognize that it has come from Brahman. 
This, however, is not the čase. To dispel this doubt, 
the TJpanisad states that just as the waters of the oceán 
which are drawn by the rays of snn are converted into 
the form of clotids poured down in the form of rain and 
attain the forms of different rivers leave out the notion 
of being an oceán and retaln the notion of being rivers, 
in the samé way, the soul having lost sight of its identity 
with Brahman owing to avidjl, could not recognize that 
it was one with Brahman in the statě of deep sleep and 
it has come from Brahman from the statě of deep sleep 
to that of waking.^^ The Upanisad further emphasizes 
that the source - the identity with which has been lost 
sight of by the soul is Brahman.^^ 

An objection suggests itself at this stage: if the soul 
comes out of Brahman and becomes one with it, then 
it wiU be similar to a wave or a bubble of the oceán 
and as such non-etemal. To dispel this objection, the 
Upanisad states: just as a tree dries up when the Hfe- 
principle is withdrawn, in the samé way, the body falls 
off when the soul leaves it out. It is only the body that 
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is dead; and íhe soul remaÍEs as etemal If the soul by 
becoming one with Brahman in the statě of deep sieep 
is viewed as having lost its nátuře^ then it could not 
come back to the waking statě and adopt itself to the 
practical functioning then.^^ This doubt is dispelled by 
the Upanisad which states that jnst as the extremely 
subtle part of the seed of the banyan tree is the cause of 
the huge banyan tree, in the samé way, Brahman which 
transcends sense-organs and hence viewed as subtle is 
the cause of this expansive world.^^ 

Purther to remove the doubt that if an object is ex- 
istent then it must be perceived and an object which 
defies perception is not existent and so Brahman which 
does not come within the range of perception does not 
exist, the Upanisad states that just as salt dissolved in 
water is reduced to particles so fine and the particles 
form a homogeneous iiquid and the salt cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the Iiquid form of water^ in the san>e 
way, Brahman which is immanent in the mind is seH- 
luminous consciousness is not comprehended as distinct 
from mind^ etc, by those whose sense-organs are di- 
rected towards external objects. This does not mean 
that Brahman could not be comprehended at all. Just 
as salt dissolved in water although not an object of vi- 
sual perception, and yet comes within the range of gus- 
tatory sense, in the samé way, Brahman although not 
coming within the range of sense-organs, yet could be 
realized by the teaching of the preceptor.^^ 

The instruction of a preceptor alone is the means 
of attaining release from the trammels of transmigra- 
tory process, Just as a person carried off by thieves 
surreptitiously from the Gandhára region blind-folded 

and abandoned in a desolate pláce, is instructed by a 
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compassionate paisir-by the routě? he has ío také to 
reach tke Gludlilfa region after- řfe^movini tlie baidage 
D?er the eyes^ ín the samé way^ a compasiioaate pre- 
captor by imparting the knowledge of the tme nátuře 
of the soul enables Mm to reach his nati?e skoře that ís 
Brahman,^^ 

The knower of the trtith has no rebirth while the 
ignoraat one has, In the čase of both at the time of 
falling off of the body, the sense-organs merge ín mind, 
mind in vital airs, and rital airs in the Supreme Being. 
The ignorant one, in accordance with iarma proceeds 
to the other world and comes back, The liberated one 
remains here as Biahman.^^ 

The question as to why the knower of the trnth is not 
bound by any karma, while the ignorant one is boxind 
remains to be answered. The TJpanisadic text states 
that he who committed a theft and denies having doně 
so makes himself falše; and, when he grasps the heated 
axe, he is burnt. And he who is falsely implicated and 
who afSrms that he has not connnitted the theft makes 
himself true and he is not btirnt when he grasps the 
heated axe. In the samé way, he who falsely thínks that 
he is only the body and not Brahman makes himself 
falše and misery in the form of transmigration. And 
he who realizes himself to be Brahman makes himself 
true and he no longer experiences misery in the form 
of transmigration.^'^ Being instructed thns by his fatherj 
Švetaketn realized his identity with Brahman,^^ 

The Advaitin, by this analysis of the ssidvidya section 
of the Chmdogya.^ aíErms that the materiál world is an 
illnsion, and the soul is none other than Brahman. 
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II 

ári Madh^a considers that e? ery iUnitrative example 
cited in the ChMdogya. goei to show the differeaca be- 
tween the soul and Brahman and not identity as held 
by the Advaitin* The examples of bird resorting to its 
resting pláce, of several jtiices oř essences reduced into 
hoaey, of rivers flowing into oceán, of salt dissolved in 
pure water, of a thief and the object stolen and of a 
person carried ofF from Gandhara and abandoned in a 
desolate pláce - all these emphasize diíference only; and, 
so in the analogue too we must maintain diíference. TMs 
view of Sri Madhva is substantiated by the Paramašruti 
which is as follows: 

yatba paksi ca sutram ca nanávrksarasá 
yatbá yatha nadyab samudras ca šuddho- 
daíavana yaiba yatha stenapaharyan ca 
yatha pumvisayav api tatha jivešvarau 
bhinnau sarvadaiva rilaksanau^^ 

On tMs basis Srí Madhva reads the Upanisadic text 
as aíaí tram asi, the logical significance of which is that 
the soul is not identical with the Brahman bnt is diíFer- 
ent from it. 

Srí Madhva, however, argues that the text may be 
read as tat tvam asi and the text may mean any one of 
the foUowing: 

(1) Yon co-exist with Brahman; 

(2) You are dependent npon Brahman; 

(3) Yon originate from Brahman (brahmanali jatas tvam 
asi) 

(4) Yon are controlled by Brahman; 
(6) You are similar to Brahman. 
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Sri Vyasatirtha elucidates tiie above thisi íaísaia- 
caryát^ tadaéňtatvEt^ tajjaíyaíj ud&dhinBtvEt íaísa- 
dršyid vE tad iti rjapadešah?^ 

Sri Vyasatirtha takés the expression taitvam as a 
compomd word and interprets it as tasja íram.^^ What- 
ever may be the mode in which the structtire of the 
expressioE tat tvam asi is taken^ one thing stands out 
pronainently; and it is that it conveys oř implies the 
diference between soul and God. 



III 



We shall conclude this with merely jnxtaposing two 
dissimilar doctrines. This shoidd not be ¥iewed as pur- 
poseless. It is becaiise it is only after identifying the 
point s of dissimilarity, we cotild discover the underlying. 
basis of dissimilarity. The strict adherence to the con- 
cept of májá and its corollary - illusoriness of the world 
of duality by the Advaitin and to the concept of depen- 
dent reality in the čase of the world by the Dvaitin - 
these two serve as underlying bases of dissimilarity in 
the interpretation of the texts by the Advaitin and the 
Dvaitin. 
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C.R. SUBHADRA 

CRITICISM OF THE STORY OF 
VATSARÁJA - A NOVEL APPROACH 



It is undoubtedly accepted that the stery of Vat- 
saraja is attractive and liked By all.^ Vatsaraja oř tlie 
king of Vatsa is Udayana who niled kausambi. His stery 
was se famous that it is the theme for a number of 
works like Tápasavaísaraja, VinEvásavsidatta, Piatijm- 
yangandharayma, Svapnavásavadatta^ Ratnavaii and 
Pňyadarsika. Udayana is seen as an important char- 
acter in the BihaikaÚá, the famous Prakrit work of 
Gunadhya. Udayana is the father of king Naraváhana- 
datta, the hero of the Bňatkaúa^ as is understood íiom 
its later adaptations. Though the originál epic is not 
available now, these adaptations, viz. Kaíhasariíságara 
of Somadeva, BrhaíMíliamanjari of Ksemendra and 
Briaíiaíiasamgralía of Buddhasvámin are accessible to 
US. Analysing these three versions, Warder remarks that 
the work of Buddhasvámin is prominent in preserving 
the style of the originál.^ Actually all of them show an 
awareness of a generál outline and important character- 
istics of the originál work. But in certain 
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contexts there must háve been some deviatioM. One 
such coEtext ifi the description of the capture of Udayana 
by Mahasena with the help of a diimmy elephant, 

Bhamaha, firsí among the AlaákarikaSj point s oit 
the impropriety seen in the context and vehemently crit- 
icises the same.^ The criticísm reveals the keen observa- 
íion and aesthetic sense of Bhamaha who is a versatile 
scholar in varions Sástras as weU as a critic of sharp 
common sense. His Kavyáíaáícára is a wdrk which fo- 
cnses on instructions to poets by demonstrating some 
novel ídeas ón the concept of poetic blemishes. ÍPor ex- 
ample in the fourth pariccieda of the JÍSvyáíaiiára, 
Bhamaha defines a blemish called njájavirodíii thns:^ 
n7a74 sastmm txiyaigoktír dmdamtím ca tam vidub/ 
Bito nyEyavirodhis tam apetam yat íaja yatba// 

{Nyaya consists of the Sastras, of these that treat 
of the three paths {Dharma^ Artha and Kama) 
and also of Dandaniéi.That which goes contrary 
to this is nya.yavixodhL) 

As an illustration to nyayavirodiii Bhamaha refers 
to the story of Udayana otherwise known as Vatsaraja. 
The work consists of this story which is the aim of 
Bhamaha^s criticism, is not yet clearly identified. A 
generál view is that Bhamaha aims at the Pratijmyan- 
gandhaišyana, of Bhasa.^ But a close examination of 
both Bhamiaha^s objection and Bhasa^s version reveals 
that Bhamaha is referring to some other work dealing 
with the story of Udayana. 

The criticism of Bhamaha consists of the following 
points:^ 

(a) The king of Vatsa is described as one who desires 
conqnest and victory as well as farsighted like an aged 
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and wise person, Latcij such a king is described as 
having no spies, TMs is contradictory. 

(b) The ignorance of king Vatsa about the arrival of 
an artificial elephaní which consisted of hundred soldiers 
under the command of Salankayana at his own cotintry 
is most improper. 

(c) K the ministers who were being informed of the 
matter had deliberately abandoned Mm, they must be 
accused of being unintelligent oř devoid of reál devotion 
to thdr master. 

(d) The arrows discharged from the bows of several 
angry soldiers did not hit the vital parts of Udayana. 
How <x>tild it be possible? 

(e):;:Iídayana would háve been kiUed in such a fierce 
.s|Eii^^:.by his enemies enraged after he had killed their 
close rdl^ives like brother, son, father, uncle and 
nephew. How conld those soldiers discharging so m^iny 
weapoi^ M Mm who is single, and that too in a forest, 
fail to Mil Mm? 

(f ) Even a cMld would easily be able to distinguish 
betweCTi a iiving elephant and an artificial one. How 
conld it happen that such an expert in the elephant- 
craft like Udayana failed to notice the diíference? 

Finály Bhamaha salntes the inteligence of the lear- 
ne^ mm who explain the poeťs intention like tMs wMch 
(x>ntradicts the accepted codes of Sastra and ioia. 



A <l^»e examination of Bhasa's Pratijnajaugandiia- 
Táyaná giTes answers to most of the above argnments. 

' tJťiayana is not described as a far-sighted one desiring 

,:mM00<>'^^ is neither said to be a Mng having no spies. 

Sis íníinsiers Yangandharayana and Rnmanván are not 
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at aU selfish* They are faithfml má deToted to their 
master whom they íinaly saved and brought to Ms own 
country risking tkeír own lives. 

Yaugandharayana who has just heard of the scheme 
of Pradyota's deceit to capture Udayanaj decides to send 
a person, Salaka by name, witli a letter to warn the 
kíng. But before doing that, Hamsaka, an upadhyaya 
wlio ušed to stand by Udayana, reackes witb the news of 
the Kiiig's imprisonment by Mahasena. The discussion 
betweett Hamsaka and Yaugandharayana clearly shows 
that the minister could not get.time to inform the king 
about the deceit. Udayana is said to háve forcefuUy dis- 
cussed Rumanvan who accompanied him from foUow- 
ing him, swearing an oath. Therefore the charge that 
the selfish ministers abandoned their King ís unsound. 
Hamsaka describes that Udayana rushed alone into the 
group of the enemies. Although his foot soldiers seem 
to háve foUowed him instantly, they were killed. Only 
Hamsaka could savé himselí to guaxd his master who 
was very tired and who fell unconsdous, When he was 
conscious and began to fight again, the soldiers attacked 
him and one of them íried to MU him, Fortunately at the 
samé moment, Sálankayana^ the army kadeř rescued Ms 
life and took him to the paláce of Mahasena. There his 
wounds were treated with medícine. Mahasena meets. 
him only after tWsJ 

The sixth impropriety that Udayana did not distin- 
guish the artifidal elephant is also answered in Bhása's 
work. In the piay^ Yaugandharayana e3q>lains that the 
artifidal elephant was surrounded by some reál ele- 
phants. It was well-covered with creépers of jasmíne 
and thickets of Sála trises and oniy the tusks and nails 
could be seen. 
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Therefore tk improbabílity that Bhamaha holds, lias 
no base with regard to the Pra^tijňiyaugmdbBi&yma. 
Bbasa seems to háve foreseen almost úl the defects of 
the tradítional.story as they are revaaled in the ques- 
tions of Yaugandharayana.® 

Ksemendra and Somadevaj both belonging to the 
eleventh century a.d.^ are the authors of the Erhatkatha- 
mmjarí and the KatMsaxitsEgara^ two later versions of 
the BrbatkatM. Most probabiy they are also aware of 
the improprieties as pointed ont by Bhámaha, While 
describing Udayana as approaching the artificial ele- 
phant Ksemendra raises a qnestion thus - 

'How can an artificial elephant be caiight by playing 
Vina?' He gives the answer that even to the great peo- 
ple, addiction to the seven vices (rjasanasaJíťi) catises 
infatuation (moia). Here the king is addicted to the 
vice, viz, hnnting elephant. So he does not think about 
the consequences. And when he was absorbed in playing 
the Giosavaíiy soldieis rnshed ont of the elephant and 
attacked him. Udayana stnick by such unexpected inci- 
dent, killed many of them^ bnt one of them canght the 
king from behind deceitftdly. Hearing this Mahasena 
reached there and took away Udayana to the paláce.^ 

The samé portion of the story is narrated in the sec- 
ond Lambaka^ fonrth Taranga of the Katbasadtsagara. 
Here Somadeva describes that Udayana prevented all 
the army men from a very distant pláce and taking the 
Ghosarati entered the great forest only with his spy - 

cáramáírasafiájas tu 

rinam gbosamtim dadbat/ 
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mJB^rymm&visilmS^m 
tam rivůéa. mahitavlm/^^ 

The author explains why the king did not distiaguish 
the elephant as artificial - 
gandiiarradaťťaciťťaťyaí 
sandhyEdbvaMtdVBŠác ca. sak/ 
12a tam vaBagajam raja 
mayagajam alaksayat// 

(As he was deeply indxilged 'm playing the Viná 
and dne to the darkness of the. night, the king did 
not notice that the elephant was artificial.) 

In the midst of the forest when Udayana was fighting 
agaÍLst the soldiers who appeared before him from the 
elephant, some other soldiers caught him from behind, 
And finally he was taken to the king Candamahásena. 

Thus in. these versions the authors háve ensiired that ^ 
their works are not vulnerable to the criticism as that 
of Bhamaha. So Bhámaha must háve been referring to 
some other work dealing with the story of Udayana« 
Oř he must háve seen the Brhatkatbá of Gunádhya 
where there is the originál story of Udayana. Just af- 
ter the discussion of the ř'ory of Udayana, Bhamaha 
introduces a deed of Naravahanadatta as an illustra- 
tion of the blemish agamavirodii. As mentioned be- 
fore, king Naravahanadatta, son of Udayana is the hero 
of the JBriaíicaíiá. Similarly a reference to Canakya, 
as reaching the playhouse (ioidagria) of Nanda seems 
to háve been taken from the BrhaíJcaília. In both the 
Xaťiasariísagara and Brhaťiraťiiamanjari also the story 
of Canakya is described.^^ Even if there is a possibility 
of another work dealing with the story of Canakya, the 
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abo¥e referances show that BhSmaha must be referring 
to the BrhaíMba. 

In the context of pmtijňá^ etc/ in kavya, Bhamaha 
iEustrates a yerse for the Madanaárayapraťijiil - 
Shadsyamy arnSm adja 
mahasenEtmajSm iti/ 
křivá pmtijňam vntsena 
sE brteti madanášrayá/ 

{Madanašr&yarpr&tijňá is that of Vatsa that he should 
také the daughter of Mahásena and he did so). 

Here, the ¥ow is said to be by Udayana whereas in 
PratíjňEyangandharayajia Yaugandharayana takés the 
vow.^^ So this reference also seems to háve made from 
the originál BrhatkatM. 

To conclude, Bhamaha seems to háve known and re- 
ferred to the Prakrit Epic of Gunadhya who belongs 
to an earUer dáte of second centnry B.c. oř at the lat- 
est in the first century b.c.^^ The work was a repoátory 
of folk tales and Bhamaha^s objections are against the 
blind borrowers who copy the fanlts of the narrative 
also, It s^ms that in the period of Bhamaha and affcer 
that BrbatkaiM was prevalent amoi^ the people. For 
exampk Dandin, the immedíate snccessor of Bhamaha 
rdbrs to the Briaíiaťiá in his KEvyadaxsa.^^ He ac- 
cepts the stories from it as the themie of his other works, 
viz. Daialriimáracaríta and Avanfisnndarilathá. So it is 
probable that Bhamaha who makes several references to 
tiie peat epics jRlmajana and Maiabiaraía was refer- 
ring to the BriaíJbťia along with the two epics, which 
he c^nádered to be a work of an eqnal status. 
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2. Wardeí, A,K., Mm Kivyé Likmtuw, yoI IIj p. 117. 

3. For Bhámaha^s dáte má priority to other ÁMkárikaa rafer to 
K. KunjuHBi Eajaj Rájmudhá^ pp. 37-46, 

4. Bbamaha, KávyáMkára^ IV,39. 

5. Refer to a) Krishnamacharyar, History oí SansMt Litemtme, 
p. 562; b) A.K. Warder, op.cit., volil, p. 291 and volili, 
p. 20. 

6. Bhámaha, opxit., IV.40-47. 

7. See the first Act of PrsLtijňáyangaihdhaxáyana. 

8. ibid. pp. 58, 59. 

9. Bňatkathamaňjari^ pp. 48, 59. 

10. Kathásajritságaxa, IV.16 (p. 35). 

11. ibid. 1.5, 109424 and op.cit. p. 24. 

12. Bhámaha, opxit. V.38. 

13. Bhása, opxit, 1.16, p. 40. 

14. Warder, op.cit. volil, p. 119. 

15. Kávyádam, 1.38. 
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Stí Sa0»eS^ So830<5o áSaoC» SjSíSJoéP HOMO esS) lI f:íí'S 

(geausj I, sapiens esíSs s-l zj^a (species) š aoůs a^dSiá sž^o 

íííítí) as Í0& 5»^Ž)otí SéPto/P SdžSiw, SsSidSsíS 5:tí(&, ÍS?;^), 

a\i Sííoip saj^ž* ssjsssocp sspíío!?^ g^NesepSM. átíS5«a 

<Jěs J qj 

«< ogffl^& es6ť&«as»{53. (OodSj&tj átíSbéi* &[»£:' ^s^í^ íPBéT^ 

u g n 

«í a<bn» aPSJ^Eá eK^clSs^So ádSsdP^ So^S (holistic) SiSS 
^|M* ail»2;í)á aa^ S^m> iboa ©í5|dS33o ádSsijoS* 33$Í5s«o 
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(S^s w^m sj|3oo»o». btié spass^a (wttthropometry) 
&i& hM w^. m pt 17s «0^| &^ v^n©^' GfS, Elsholt 

se J»P. Bkrnenbachi Paixl Brocaw EVaace ťf^, Iheriag^ 
R. Oonignon W| Germany «^, E,A. Hpotoii,/R. Martini' 
K. Sállers, G, Sergij Herdlicka-w USA fi^i ©ttO ssr^-adow' 

eJO^oSo Í3o25o0á$ SdštPao, cJSdo^^o^ toSdíbSoíS ©?)^^5| SSa^ííli^o 

ssp;$s5DDa ©olí ^;s;^^ s*áfíg §^oiio;s3 s^^cssxím SlbP;5^o. 
;5Pí5s$ ^ě5§ ^^^oé^(Pliysical Anthropology) ^ Sí^o^tín* S5:3j^ 

a-S «^o«o. ^^^cSb SSd^OD, ^o"ÍQr»o S3>2»U*oS^ :SásS SSP^SJ)^ tó^^ 
S^$ e325d$Dsr>o Po«Seů, ai^023tío Požíeo S:SDPoiy«tíD. 5i3á ^éfí^SbS 
(Somatometry, Somatoscopy), eiSba (Osteometry), §5^- 
o^«S (Craniometry, Cranioscopy) ooéj^do. ě^ S^o^o^S^ tóoo 
^l^^*^ 1op»o ^^ i^^s^o^ó:>. ^ "lopw (land marks) «étj 
s>5^M* i5^^s. ss:p;5S5^^ Po&o tsyj^ o5>5j&;s ispíssoa :)^íS $^f\^^^ 

\ÍPQB^o6^ ^S5J3oá S5P;3;5 SSS5aP^e>Sb Ď«o)é3T»M 2)oSí)&;^a ěi ^^ 
SSp;3í5 «é5oé^ 2)S)Í Si3«?Po ejS«6o, 5P65 SJb<;^ íío :3oex>?Pí>j «DdoO ©t5o 

á;íof^CT>^l ^áy^čcí'šo s*§oocp :35^«ss:>o€í* e^E9 :3oax>íS3a;5 (defence 
purposes) S)2)í$ e5^o sseštptx» žkíspcb ácsbéj^í:)! s:>§5;í>5 óagja* 
r.r-;s^^i^ ]^;5y>ťPo (anthropometric standards) n^xp ^os* 
sbo^^^;5 c^tíí)^'^ (spac^ ship) dg^, jsspS^ d5apD$p5;sx»?x» 
(aircraft uniforms), čhě 6^d§ů ©25:35^;5 ^á$5 (p^g s%sž)©;5^ 

S$Pí3SS^a (Ss^tío ^"Ž^ái;^ ííu^^ 0O(S5o^ ;SPto|0 íbQoO ^Á^Ů^o CPjlP 

e>^dS:>;so ádSsss^j. ^ixi^oú žéj^ P^ physciological Sííx», 
éí^D ^otítí^ :Sd;5 ^o««od, basal metaboEsm, ¥Ítal capacity, 
nmtritional reqxikement m SoDtógasS) ecso á&^ssc^Dl S^efjtór 
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up^^ m^mě^i I3ti5to3 (quantitative exprassion of the 
form of humaa body) »soa 88« 5i»p pofii iíS»o^o»^ 

a^ís íspga á??^i oaj|S»«cí»«o, 3^»«fj»a, s^^s^^ í^z:?me^i 
^^ ^®Ď«cD3;áSj&, s^e^^^^Si^ (S;s>cp» iaft;3Sje^, ^aa©o, íspio&^íod/ 

5P5 ^ícssaíajj, £>o«^áSo (sex), ^n^ě (st^tiire), sj^a SwíSg^ss) 

medico-legal čase ossa est^^gdSss^o ácssa^^ ssp^sss ^ées^^oi^ 

ÍJ«^^f-^;5S5s»^^S:>^ ©oéPŽb. ěi ^^Q^ éé^ q^b ^,^ SžSPiSPoá 

s55S£)o^iy>^S ^á :sdisa£» éísp. Forensic balKstics síeSžáao^Si 

>l|e»,Spo^2*o<:ž, Sí^oSS ^tíjco^ S^Žb^oj; Soo^Sg^S álPoé^ SPd;5 

i3co:á3§^;^S2^l. í^lpc^oéf^ phrenology, physiognomy o ťpotí 
§^^ sjžía sícpoí;^ s^sgo?? 18, 19S5 «cP8j^e?^ spct^cíí. Cbambeťs 
20th Centnry Dictionary (Ss^íSo, phrenology ^oio ^asešo 

^S)$ 8^?Poé^ ^^S^^ ^^^ ?b8oO, ^oSbfí S^^ &)o^e? (s»ál5o);S3 
2rD83»S5) ácj&ježo ^Sio. ^^^} éS^ SSSDdo^&PSl 5e»"&S5. Is ^;boi»;ž) 

|aás»e$o pkysiognomy ^-s s|| &ss»tp^ - s5x>i|of? ;5wiíp^ - wg, 
e3í^cj5s;3o ál) S3e5iáúa>^ pkrenology, physiognomy e?;^ 8P?p 
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sáí^sr^to. sSoíSíígot) ^ S^isřé w^t^m ip>qp^^m &P»;S^ &«f 

s/? >5ii3e áoáů. qofíosoá 1859 s^ 'o^^l^ ^aaár^apas ss^& 
^o&oa éi ^s^op^sj nisSoO di^sižT^s^ssT^cj^QSs erpfe, n^t 1865 
i^^dQ^f? pD^sj&p n^So^á&, ^á :^\mo;^ ^Ic 1900 a^ aswK^tb 

83^3 spa áo^o^Žo DócDoo-iSažo :í>5s«<í5:>. acmíl SŠPO^o, ;Sx>8?o Po^oí5o 

«>— C? flJ -* Oí CfS 

ssiís íSoS3jj.^^S^á 2a^ žiPKorp, sexdoípa 2«E5&3 phrenology, 
physiognomy ex» ssj^;3ss2b©é^ s^pn^com gd«e«o, ssco^o FotSo 

£-g á^o^ 2.§ DSSt^íS soooér^ o^ŽDODé^ S5)íS> ^63^o;5íb?35o^ !3 

á^«2?í55 ^Í:"ŠŽ5oá s^tíer^oD, 5J^é3D ^spďoíSžžo, ©o&Sd SMod, 3^é3^ 
e>as1j Ž)2?^í3^a3 ^d^;3 SP^D S5p;:SSSg*^^ SSOáí^lJ esíSgcJS^^So ácábS5^. 

čSu^^^ ©atólpíí^SD d^B^cxo. S^oř^eáížo, sSj^;5$oňo, í^o^^o 3o:^6^í5 

o ca ' \, o eJ . 

SSx>očžiiÍ5. S5P§SDe:|o e:5i5Soá SS^SSd "á?Pá^ ^CP (Sjssejo á"t> ^ÍSoyoj 



áp@&8dl^6s. i}@&8o1d ^um mmn^ á$9 mm iPS@dpfis, 
5^arfsois»», siom©&í* íg aor&a 1736 ise&řs riiá^^es. 

■ ©owá á«oS^ jMDgSo SS^íSSíjD iJÍ*íSíJ» l5q*ST>;| líiJ«5joa. SÍšSSo- 
a &«^já§ á«" íp^^í^, George Willier átso ls ^;5§5 3ofi;5, 

©;3dS^;5íío :32>8»s*eS:>. ©oes^skj^s ái5S5e^<ss^ so^s ^^gp^ sóasěáaoo, 

Aschaffenberg, Mills, Ctirry, Mehendale, Sutherland, 
Cressey esá ^^m» áí$:S50 (S^SfíSJ f*a^ spcr»^e5c3 SOíb^oli «í{?^ 

;5S^s ;s3»&joDj ??S)a«o;b e>tí §cpc» áu»e5 í^ spfíb^oess) ©;3^25d. 

(Se^^žSo á%<áS3Í:í ^SoíPib. é« 5íSSSoSS3 ^^*^«§rp ^dIž)"^ 'ézpottxi^ 
:óo23oíSo tóh ileaSs^ga. Laxoclie, Tilley, Bullock ©^s^spcb 

íSSs^ooé^ §&>e^e3'Ši», á:33é^ ;|^e)SbčS ti^t esás ^e§d ítPex> 

5dl áí5:i3íD (S;5^^sd so2>o$;s»;^íSD IdS^ísssís^. 
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Césare Lombroso, tics&ís «)SSoíS&e» (S^aj^nsjj, áe$&a5S5 «e3S&o# 
ió^čk ftíd^sg ogflPoD š£)n ;aoép<:sS ;55toáí3od. s»í), éi tooc^^š 

cp w ^^ 6 ' cp 

ěóo^ě ssda áfííS^s^as íSo«s5\s«íDl <2í&«aoíbQ. Q£^ú s^:>) sso«ss\s- 

^^oQ. Dugdalé, Estabrook o^ 1870 é^ Juke o ^o^^íx>qzío€^ 
1200 ;íboa :5íbp;3o ©íS^cJSa^so áij spoá^ 140 ss^oa asj^jářáo á^sbo^ 
á©o6. é« ^d&^o^ Juke o §D(boo£PoS^ žf^o^íb. Juke co lS Pšj 
^ěS85^íS§5S;5 Jonathan Edwards & sp5:íd€3d. cícjíí^s ^Jj^&j&iod 

USA ^íS^Sdco, IP^^?ÍS5^do, SbíSsof^fía SíS;ge», i^^ě dCÍOM^€», 
^ěé^^^, óŽn>?;?§d5oo€5d5J'^5D.é^ 23i3 vSpIj Juke S5o^oá^^ ^o3a' 

;5bj^<:ss ^6ě^ Carl Rath 1914 ^ íSažn^do^íí ^oííss^s^oé^ 

i^Sj ;^Jpo^í5 ^oeí0c33bc§' ^^^oé^ ssíSóoů. Rath Seiburg 
(Germany) 6^ z.^ ^E^^D^ í3oí3é* ^^^ 98 as^oa Sd&3oo2> í5e(^o;ó3 



e5CP5S&oa. ^ sitíl^^ Charles Goring 1913 ^ (pdžn^aoíPá^. 

áíí:6c8iP2So S5o^ŽPtíoS3C5goZP SS:3joč5^, íJ^sn>a5CeQ Sádíbž^exi íPCr> áíSs^SS 

áíaás^ešoSDo áíS^Sj^spex*, "átíííoe^ spoá^es^oo correlation oéí^ 
+.60j +.45 coefficient ooícpjdSDíj^eáa. éoc»á ěín;5 at^p^m áD 

Íooí:)o^ oScsSSoD Lange 1919 é^ :3.;5:>žrSašoDoe^ ^SSoo^Sa Šr^oježo 
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qs 



wstotftoos 1941 í^ #1 •»««» tító^S S3»8ř5í) dvto. 

^55D 3c»í^;^a. i^^ě ě;s^^tfm AsMey Montagu 1941 S^i 
Penrose 1955 ér* áíbí5 ^d^^^m ádjssj)^ eáSSí^soSSo?? ssája s*<25- 



»a. 



áS5g»^oé^ §*^ SP;5;5 WŮ6n oSSPo SJ^CPoSs ádjSSJj^^ :3oa>o$o 

^o6^ ^^k 3oa;5 ^ia3í3^oáS Césare Lombroso ^ Biological 

th^^íy, ^ Poátive school of crime zs^w ^d>čki. ^ ^1^- 
i3T»o2§ S)^»fis>:>í)á Ícpo^ssm Freach i3^'ů^ August Comte 

'positivi^n' "^ oí?»dS3á SS^a. 1872 é^ ^ lbcPoé§o"oD 

LaSroso ssp^ssopsxj s^&exř, áí5:3Dco, í^spíSd, -SMesSíS spa «65 ^^ea 
áí?»o W^í^ ?^0'o;sd 1876 é^ (píbdoO^s ^;s jS^žs Cňminal 
Mam aá ^goé* í)^ágaoí3%2o. ^ 1775 é^ ái^s ^t^h íj^cssp$ssi& 
Cemie Beccaria íjcposf^^j s|a'éiSa;gja. Lombraso ^^& 
Enriixí Ferri ís;^ ?bdasí) ics^oa*^ spip (pí3^o ás*á^. ÍOSíj* ^ 

oč* " 
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(retreatiag forikad)i mm @$sjS a©as (^^iií °'£»lbl (MgUy 
davelopad front al liiuiaB), ^ím sp5iS^^ si^e s^fiu^iž^ 
(early closing of craniai sutures), s^&j«B» ^&wmi &d(í3jís 

á^^p^S: ©QáSjtí?? ÍS?ÍS:€|, 383jo;á5oá i^ÓJ? í^ď^^á^l, ^oSSjJ^S, 

^ětíí?^5^§, ^^hu excitability, ?í6j;$j3, ař^eSžSsojjipnDd^^ó ^s>;Sm, 
sSiP{í;5$S3j5»co, sensitiveEess to personality, ás5)<&, S©, ^ssg^ 

^oj^zS ^tótpo. eí)C3o&) goooS (calcarine fissures),íD&)^s$ SítíojSos 
(ribs), slfí^s^co (vertebrae), ©íípS sI^s, 3oS5C?i5péí^ sp&^řy>exj 

(canine teetli), ^tíží^ís esoa® (fiat palatě), lemur, rodent 

06^ ep?? ^(í>^6^'^^ ^^^Sp^h^^ěo (occipital fossa), ssdpíps 
špčo (prehensile foot),í>!7»too?p sž)oá ež>e3á^^iže» cDež^SsáěsPbo 

Lombroso ^cpožSo z.u gsóSpl^SjePž^Hí^Sjj^er (Biotypological 

School) Sd Sofioa. ^n«F í^*^í ^<^<^ ^S^*2», SSPí3i§S»^^ ^OW 

(5^;5a 1913 é* Charles Goring :Saojs$:>oa ádiSao^So, átíss^ew 
5*^ SP5§^ ííDšrSoj?? SPasžJíS^ SS»s§^í5 ácpáS §SSioí5ác$a. s^sotí 
Lombroso ?3c?oá§o ^jeisaoíSasioa. Lombroso &> ?p^, ©iíD e?^- 
CStboSDT?^ ej6jSSD(:áo, eí)^?^5^e^ e?ot} SO^ ŠSc&CS:). 5*S ©^S SbcPo^o 

[SSa^sso 20S5 «cP23o sjcs^ USA 5*^, tí5:jpí55é^^ Neo-LombrosKui 
^ ííěpgD^a ssope^sstí^ o;5S5^ j^S)§3^ži ©^52:» i^éfís s$j';5;5 =3*i^s|?áů, 

Hooton 0^;5d é^íor^Sj á© re?5 S^^6^^ i^^^ ^:S^^^ ^oěo^, 

§^oežS5oo5 íSp^^c^poD ssp;5^o Tožío^ :3SĎ^0], Lombroso Jícpoqp^ 
S6n ao^fí^c*^ž (pdSD^o^eSo. od5o;3 ^ Zock sample o ^ P^ 

5;^ ta^o^ n^^o^^^^úi át?Sš SSD:)^2«í$no Emol? ě§o^S5 í$5«Sé 

3oeses&;3^ Dipdoupešo. Hooton ©í^cssdj'^ t§5osp^ Merton, 
Montagn, fucker, 1940 S^] Wallerstein, Wyle od 1947 
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í^i Timasheff 1944 <S* asft sSSoí) eoiSsár' saí^on* sample 
size ^t) asíj^am ;$oíííj55», á«:bíj& átíSiw 5*3 jy^eá abí| ^a^ 

os^a asHs (inferior) «a ©aiao 3»dS3a spéj S3j»ejon» *oáoír»íí3, 

Sj^c aBrp>o». ĎiSs cartographic, tď f»^í>g ajc^^^ esoéa^Cj. 
ě* aj»^ef5* aojígořp Marx, Engels o ípa©-^ acpBSáa aasSlsS 

lSS«i3o Saeoá d»SJ»ág ;3j»^«5" Sj»c» ^SoS. ě* ^o& ňj^^gooasts^íP 

á^iiPíSg g»4dS3Sj>^ď (sociological school) ÍDčjžoa. ésé^ ssý 
á^ajnss g»{jej«3s d»a3»dg sgss (sociál organisation) ir>sy>d^ 
^epsj^o s^sas asjBdjes. é, i^ospoajdé 5§s^go?f mág s»ew»o 
Ž3iPoisa» (Multiple factor tleory) esá ia»oáo íDOjdoa. ěa 

ooas^ís, o;bsío§gě ^;SaD«§p, ;sp;s;2)^ biological constítution, 

ež$D p^;s"^ 3i?él i&sKSo Si^čSgas í3h5:j ?bdo^ 1859 é* SŽbvs 
cs*^S saesF^ k^olío Sa«»i3» áčS5o eí^d55Í5o SbžS (p^5o íS>;sÍs 

ol$:)l p^ :>Sb^0SSí, d^o;S:> a^SsíDoá edtS í&oa. SP©éS Í5&3:|aí§ 
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(o?ežo í5oI6So]oá^ SS^Íá íSSSiiSo, í3^SS35íígo !Dtí\á&j653 ác32ů<^"áD S*š, ě$í\í5 

"Swéo^ddí^d ;5jpí5S5ž)d^ 2.^ ^4^ ^^^^ France S^ Alphonse ' 
Bertillon 1879 6^ (S:'á$ iDéj^eáo. :6Js5 sspř5sž)e>á^ ^o85& sgí^^j^í 

i^o^o), oD^, §^f5^co ^(So?bí5S éí»roéj^dD. Somatoscopic 'ÁÓ^ 

rř^^f íSi^o iSo^D, 3o(&MSeD, ě$o, ^^Oi eSSSeSe^íSíí^, SSxSd^, l5dSSí)e», 
ese?^ oSj^ozsd^ ^Žr»oo, ŠPČ^ «ÍS5odSo o^žíPo^S^ Sal©oiS<^áo S*^odg 

;óo^3aa^;lP, §5tooePoS5g o?)oá 'íSoíi^ ^tíjM D2td5Pe», 2í^«ě ^(éPo 
S^3 Tbqj^Sigbé^ ^Sb?tj^S3 íDS^ew^S líA^S S^es, Íi5y^t SSSD|^e», 
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c?a f^qptíea sespestos, íw^esSw (ar€Mtecttire)i ©^i^á^aséj-, 
5»co (supraorbital ridges), S^^sIsíj^cd (mastoíd processes), ^ 
©^SoSáf^o^ligpxsM (occipital area), ©^foi&c^iisao^co (frontal, 
parictal emineces), ájcpoj (orbits), ;so63íb (forehead), 3*<s 
BJ;s»geo (cheek bones), jžoSS^e^ (a5*>;3osj)) (mandiblM), eon© 
SiessPEí^Sx - e5S*6;SD (palatě sÍ2e k sbape), &^^ipa'h^otpo:>, 
(occipital condyles), tíocpco 2}c2SDdS s5-cSgéo - ^S^a (dental 
eruptioB & morpliology) ^e5ps. ^špo^č &h^o&6o6^ 

©3i :k^?S5í:0 (sympbysis), áS323$o;pi§^Eg^ (subpubic angle), 
(fiE^9|SS;Si3 (obturator foramen), étíj^^ossjo (acetabtiltun), 
greaťer sciatic notch, ^^z^h - s^ícreiís^ (iscMopubic 
raini), |^-(§*eJí3oe (sacro-iliace artictdation), preauricular 
sulciiS)f \^é (ilium), (^M^^bD (sacrum), i^é brim (pelvic 
brim), ď«3d;$ j^rf (trne pel vis); špíí^ íD^sd^Sco, §žn»áě§d ei^ssosítí 

ei&a Pb^» Od&asoO;;^ S|0^á^coy |psSPřPoé^ S)oK^^ šSS:>?r*ÍS- 
^bl 5§á;joM. ©éSareiSé^ robustness á s«g, ^5S|3o;s áp^;j),^o"^ 

a!3"|o|SPa5 §D2x5íS^, ^%^ §'l5:>S»o ^?po SocmS áéížp, IS^o.o 

Step§;jS5M §^oí5>&)áí$í5p, 25:30.0 S5d& oDanís cssxsg ^scíb::^^^^©^^ o^ssxjSo 

epÍglffSia|e» 5«od*S5Da^ ^ocCxiia ál^íSP, 45S3o.o SS5§D^ ^iPÍSS^oé^' 
^S»qSiPÍSíSSS3;^ íSpS^, ^^olP éď^^KS^ SSPÓSSSSdo SSPS^, 2S|l&íg SSs^^ 

epipbysial ^ís^^ ^á^Dčo, ^s^lco^ S)^ss»oáe$S5p, áSoép© 
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w&jnjtío, i^u SíOíCíp ^n3£ ^f^á^^&l sa|^ g»83«í osteone 
o ^0^, síeo :3oa5oíS35;3 lamellar p^ssco^ ^ifí»í, haversian s^oažSo 

;5p;ss5 §^&3^ Caucasoid, Mongoloid, Negroid gj^ébeo/? 
s*tío.:5djoé^ s&>o^a^a ssč^, d^sťPD^ «3^^^1i «=5C^^S3& í^oéjoofí. 

oo<±)&> ^dajdšů P^ S5bD^2 o§É?Pao, gS^oo ŠPČ^f ^díras °^^j íSoa^o 

SSx>$pg)a, ©ono ^s^6;kúj >(S5Eíon* gžn»e>íSx»oá SSP^spgjáS ^cí5:>oé^ 
žř«eží5) ^asoD^e) i^oeíeD, ?tel^^^ sááSiSoo o^u* át) regressioB 
equation e», multiplication factor oSo óS3d2pft;^fíD. ^oo^á ^S 

gd^oo ;s>od s;s5?Pí5džáo s^g gžro«p^ is^á^owis :35Qžín»fí:>D portrait 
§Sn>o ;3ni3^ isďo^, (negative plates), superimposition seSé 
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REVIEWS 



ŠIVA TEMPLE AND TEMPLE RITUÁL, ed. S.S. Jmaki, The 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Myiapore, Madras 1988. 
Pp. xxvi + 208. Prke R5.50=00. 

The Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute (KSRI)^ Madras, 
organized a seminář on Sivá Temple and Temple Rituál in 1983 
and invíted scholars of Ágama literatuře, Sivacáryas (hereditary 
priests of Šiva íemples) and sthapatb (traditional temple architects 
and scuiptors) to participate in it, thus providing for a balanced 
synthesis between the theory as laid down in the Ágamas and its 
practice in temple construction and worship. The proceedings of 
this seminář are now brought out in this volume under review. 
Of the niíie pápera contained in this volume, seven are in EngHsh 
and two in Tkmil, a welcome innovation being that each article in 
English is accompaaied by a fairly long summary in Tamil and vice 
versa. 

Ii y® ^Dei^opment of Temple Rituá in India" (pp 24-45), 
NX ikit, áffer making a broad survey of the Agamic literatuře 
aad its siMi?ísioM, argues that temple worship was as old as the 
Mfeh century i.C. as it is mentioned in the great epics, Grhya- 
siteas mé Dharma-sutras. Originally, however, the Vedic and the 
Agamic íía4iÉi*Q» ieveloped as two independent currents but the 
latter ^áls^ý feegan to attune itself to the former, Bhatt then 
dísetífflrf i« gr^t detail the various types of riíes perřormed in the 
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Wayne Surdam's cogently argued essay focuses attention on the 
"Vedicisation of Saiva Rituál" (52-60). The core rites of the temple 
worship were non-Vedic in orígin and were not accompanied by the 
recitation of Vedic hymns but today the most presfcigious temple 
rituals are marked by elaboráte recitations from the Veda One 
wishes, however, that Surdam had tried to trace this dcvelopment 
historically and examined when the trend of 'Vedicisation' started 
and under what social/religious compulsions. Surdam goes on to 
observe that in špite of this large degree of Vedicisation the chief 
goal of the Ágamic rites remains nnchanged, a goal that does not 
find expression in Vedic literatuře oř rituál The Ágamic goal is 
two-fold: "in^the personál worship, the transformation of the wor- 
shipper into Sivá, or as the texts describe it, the attaínment of the 
quahty of Sivá by the worshipper; in the worship performed in the 
temple for the saké of others, the showering of Siva's grace onto 
the community at large, ultimately for the samé transformational 
goal" (p.60). 

Vedic tradition, as expounded by Manu, looks down upon the 
priests who officiate at temple worship for a consideration. This dis- 
dainful attitude is still shared by the orthodox. But in the Ágamic 
tradition, the performer of the rites at the temple has a centrál 
position; for it is he who invokes Siva's grace on the community, 
This form of worship is known as paráxtLa-pííjá, as distinct form 
the átměxtha-půjá^ i.e. worship conducted at home for one's own 
benefit. R. Subramaniam's "Parartha Pujá" (English Abstract, pp. 
76-78) discusses the rites that constitute this mode of worship. 

On speciál occasions like the installation of the icon, conse- 
cration of the temple and the like, elaboráte rites are performed^ 
not inside the temple proper but in the yágaááláy a temporary 
slicd erected within the precincts of the temple. S.P. Sabarathi- 
nam's páper deals with ''The Constructíon and the Concept of the 
Yagašalá" (pp. 79-88), while Sabharathnam Sivácárya's contribu- 
tion 'Temple Festivals" (English Abstract, pp 108-111) describes 
two types of festivals, viz. Maiiotsava and Pavitrotsava^ the latter 
being expiatory in nátur e, 

V. Ganapathi Sthapati, Principal of the Government College 
for Traditional Temple Architecture and Sculpture at Mamallipu- 
ram, deals with the "Symbolism of the Vimáiiíi and Gopura'' 
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(pp. 112418), le, tk eeatisl iWim má áe lofty aatrance^gata of 
tk temple, h Agama liteiatwa, íte templa ii cosceived m a k« 
man body, The mtml Émáuml parts of tk nmm m% likaaed 
tb\tk limbi ©f aa met peřson, oř tk krkoatal layout of tk 
temple complei ío a i-acumbent parsos; tka tk gopum with tk 
kJaia atop corresponds ío the feet and toes^ and tk gBsbhagňa 
to the head; These correspondences are explained with the help of 
fine drawings. Beyond these relationships, the stbapdb postuláte 
another kind of symbolism: the gopma represents^ the gross body 
and vimam the subtle body. 

Regional variation is the theme of D. Appukuttaii's páper which 
shows how "Šiva Temple Worship in Kerala" (pp. 1-21) does not 
foUow the Šaiva Ágamas or the Vedic Samhitás but a speciál amal- 
gam of the two-as laid down in texts like the T&ntrasammcay&f 

Semamncc&ya má isámgmudeyapaddhatl 

In "Cinna Melám oř Dáši Áttam" (pp 194-204), Saskia Kersen- 
boom-Story studies the role of the Devadlsi in temple worship. The 
musical performances that form part of temple rituál are of two 
kinds: the major concert with Nagasvaram and allied Instruments 
and the minor concert {dnna mekm) with the female dancer De- 
vadási and her accompanists. Kersenboom-Story traces these two 
kinds of music to two types of poetry of the Sangam period: puram, 
the exterior and heroic poetry comparable to tándavain dance and 
aiam, the erotic ?tá emotional poetry which deals with the inner 
life of man and which has its paiallel in the lasja type of dance. The 
former, once agán, is the centrál motif of the dance performed on. 
speciál occasions Kke the uts&vas, while bbaktí-srňgaia is the motif 
of the daace performed by the Devadasí as part of the daily (niéja) 
rites. Here too, especially the pijá at dusk is the one rite which 
is accompanied by the DevadásPs song and dance. The article ex- 
plains the details about the songs and dance meant for various 
occasions, notably the Brabmotsava - informatbn painstakingly 
gathered by the author from practicing Devadásis. 

Thus the volume addresses itself to a number of interestmg 
issues of Šaiva temple rituál, but occasionaEy the contributions ^ 
tend to become repetitive, just enumerating the names of diverse 
rites with littie interpretation or analysis, Siace nyasa, infusion 
of the godhead into the icon, forms the centra! act of the Ágamic 
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worship, a detailed study of íhís aspect émmi mclusioa. Like- 
wiae, occasional comparison with W^md. Agaraas-could kva hmn 
rewardiug. • 

Nevertheleas, one must commeud tlie efforts behmd tk aemí- 
nar and the vohme tkt resulted from it, It is indeed gratifymg 
that the KSRI is proyiding a foruE^. for the dialogue that is so es- 
sential between the indologists mi the repositories of traditional 
knowledge, 

Mention must, however, be made of two jarring notes, one mi- 
nor and the other more substantiaL The table of contents (p. xx) 
describes the articles presented in this volume as "research papers". 
It is, of course, expected that axticles considered worthy of publi- 
cation by an institute of enainence like the KSRI are based on solid 
research; even so "research páper" is a neologism coined by some 
juvenile mind and should best be avoided by mature academics. 

The second concerns the questionable urge to seek legitimacy 
for matters spirituál from modern science oř from its alleged home- 
land America. Otherwisej how does one explain the foUowirig sen- 
tences in this volume? 

A hillock in America reveals a hill called 
Sivá. This is precious evidence of the ancient peo- 
ple of America being Siva-worshippers. Many more 
evidences of Sivá temples, in places such as Colum- 
bia, Peru, Bolivia, Colorado, etc, háve been found 
(p, xiv). 

The concept of Nataraja and the symbol- 
ism which it incorporates are something transcen- 
dental, particularly when viewed in the hght of 
modern atomic science (p. xxiv). 

Nobody would think it necessary to explain, in terms of modern 
science, Kálidasa's MegiadOia or the delicate scent of the Sirisa 
that wafts in summer evenings, each in its own way an emanation of 
the divine- Why then throw the light of atomic science - whatever 
that is - on Nataraja? This reviewer would submit that the proper" 
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light to view Na|waja in ia, if not the mmi light, that which is 
provided by m oil lamp, ' 

- S.R. Sarma 



M. WINTERNITZ, KLEINE SCHEIFTEN, Ed, Horst Brinkhaus, 
2 parts, [Glasempp Stiftmg, Band 30), Pranz Steiner Verlag, 
Stuttgart 199L Pt. I: pp »cvi+464; Pt, 11: pp.xvii+465-968. 
Price DM 168. 

After Max Můlier, the most well known German Indologist in 
this country has been Moriz Winternitz wbose Geschkbte der in- 
dischen Litterateur remaiES even today quite unrivalled in its grand 
sweep of all important primary source together with an enormous 
corpus of secondary literaturej and in the clarity with which the 
chronology of each significant text is settled, its contents narrated 
and a proper evaluation is made. 

Born in 1863 at Horn in Lower Austria, Winternitz studied In- 
dology at Vienna. After sectirinjg his Ph.D., he went to Oxford in 
1888 as Max Mnller's assistant and helped in preparation of the 
second revised edition of *the Rgveda with Sáyana^s commentary. 
For some tkne he was ako the libiarian of the India Institute at 
Oxford. In 1899 he was appointed Associate Professor of Indology 
and Ethnology at the University of Prague, where he became a full 
Professor in 1911. On the invitation of Rabindranath Tagore, he 
visited Santiniketan in 1922 and spent a year there as Visiting Pro- 
fessor. The English translation of his History of Indián Literatuře 
(vol I, part 1) was dedicated to Rabindranath. He retired from 
the University of Prague in 1934 and passed away in 1937. 

The book under review contains, in about a thousand pages, 
some of his minor writings, i.e, axticles and book-reviews, and 
is published by the Hehnuth von Glasenapp Foundation as No.30 
of the series of Kleine Schriften of eminent German Indologists. 
There are some 67 articles and 12 book reviews coUected in thb 
volume. Some of these are in English, but the majority are in Ger- 
man. Though interested in almost all areas of Indology - the edi- 
tor classifies these writings into 13 sections ranging from the Veda 
to modern India - Winternitz was specially attracted towards the 
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MahibhéraU má tbe Pmmtmtm. Savaral articlea and xůvkm 
in tMs collaction aie devoted to theac two tex^s* In a kctura de- 
livered at Saiitiaiketa» (^^The Mallibhar>^^ta'^ part I, pp, 391-408), 
Wiateraitg states; 

.mHO history of human thought, no history of reli- 
gion, can ever be complete without the history 'Of 
Indián religious and philosopHcal thought. And if 
the Veda gives us the most valuable information 
about the earliest stages of the development of In- 
dián thought, the Mahábhárata is a very mine of 
information for ahnost all the later stages in this 
development. 

Therefore, Wínternitz made a proposal, as eaxly as 1899, in 
the Indián section of the XII International Congress of Orientalists • 
at Róme, for the formation of a Sanskrit Epic Text Society which 
would prepare a critical edition of the Mabábbárata. Again aiid 
again he pleaded for a critical edition, especially of the southern re- 
cension (1.409). But somehow the Sanskrit Epic Text Society nevěr 
got started. Later on, when V.S. Sukthankar brought out the crit- 
ical edition of the Ádiparvan from Poona, Winternitz greeted its 
publication in a lengthy review (L 420-435) as: "Hhe most impor- 
taht event in the history of Sanskrit philology since the publication 
of Max Míiller's edition of Rgveda with Sáyana's conamentary." 
Other articles in this volume discuss the southern recension (I. 
286-328; 365-370), the connection between the MaJiábiaraéa and 
the plays of Bhasa (IL793-807) and so on. 

Likewise, Winternitz's interest in the kávya and katbá literatuře 
is reíiected in a number of articles. Notable are his masterly reviews 
of the editions of the Paňcatantra by Johannes Hertel (11.700-710) 
and Franklin Edgerton (II. 823-830). 

The volume also contains obituaries in which Winternitz pays 
scholaríy homage to Georg Biihler, Friedrich Max Míiller, Albrecht 
Weber and Alfred Ludwig (II. 833-918; 928-933). One does not, 
however, see the appropriateness of including here bibliographies 
of Max MuUer (IL875-882) aad Ludwig (11. 920-927). Though com- 
piled by Winternitz, the proper pláce for these bibliographies would 
be the volumes devoted to the writings of the rcspective scholars. 
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Ai m the atber vokmes of th» aeries, the editoiial and pioduc- 
tion staadards are excellent. Tliaie is m exhaustive bibliography 
of Wmter»itz's writmgB íe the íirst paxt. The second paxt con- 
tains a generál index, index of citations, index of words discussed 
(935-967). 

" S.R. Sarma 



A SURVEY OF THE SUKLAYAJURVEDA PARISISTAS. By 
CG. Kashikar. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
1994. Fandit Shrípadshastrí Deodbai Memoriál Lectnres (series 
fourth). Post-Graduate and Research Department Series No. 38. 
Pp. v+71. 

Perhaps for perpetuation of the Vedic rituál tradition handed 
down through different recensions, amalgamation and accumula- 
tion of the Vedic rituál became inevitable by way of supplementa- 
tion to match with the evolution of different phiiosophical schools. 
So besides the estabKshed Kalpasutra texts, many appendixes 
sprang up with different nanies like vedaJaJcsana aňd parísista As 
the learned Vedic exponent CG. Kashikar observes a pmsista may 
mean a portion bearing the samé character as that of the originál, 
or a part of the orig^al in the tradition or a portion of rituál which. 
took pláce in course of time by reasons of changed cultnral, sociál 
and econonúc circumstances. The parisistas may deal with the 
language, árauta rituals, grija rituak and diarma-áástra. 

The book under review is a series of lectures deiivered by CG. 
Kashikar in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in 1993 on 
the paiiáktas of the Šuklayajmveda. He has collected Information 
from many unpubHshed mani^cripts and given a comprehensive 
survey and current status of the paxišista literatuře with speciál 
refareace to the Suidajajorveda. 

Kaáákar dealt with the paiišistas by dividing them into five 
gitíiips ác^ording to theír content as follows: 

L Pariřisíasdiscussingtheformandlanguage: PraíijSál, Pratijná 
II, Cařanairjrúia, Můvěkassmkbyá^ Rgyájma^ SuMajajur- 
vedaprátmákbyaj Sarvanukraxm^ YajSavalíryasilrsá. 
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2. Pmš^lm ámcúhm$ the Šranta ritwals: Fflpalaiwa, CMgě^ 

3. Parišistas dealmg with the ŠranU and Grhya, rites; Tajla- 
parira, M^ama, MmtrMrántihaxmtm. 

4. Paiisistas discussing the Grhya rituals: Uňchaámra, Šradúha- 
sútra, Sukhyajurvidhmasntra. 

5. The Pariáis^as discussing a topič of Dbaxmašastm Prasavo- 
tthána. 

These parišistas belong to a period from 4th century A.D. to 
16th century A.D. The author has provided useful information re- 
gardíng the status of each text, contents and utility in comparison 
with simiiar works in other Vedic recensions* He also observes that • 
some of the works need to be edited, reedited and publiished like 
the Pratijňa II, Kratusamkhya and Nigamá, 



GOPURASANDEŠAE (anyakbmdakrtayaé ca) [Sanskrit]. [By] 
Bommakanti Srinivásacáryah. Kalyani Prachuranalu, 1-9-34/5/1, 
Ramnagar, Hyderabad - 500 048. Pp. 58. Price: Rs. 30=00. 

The Gopmasandeša is a collection of fonrteen tiny Sanskrit 
poems of sublime exquisiteness assorted from the writings of 
Bommakanti Srinivásácarya, an ardent idealist, a versatile critic, 
an erudite scholar and a gifted poet in Telugu. The fourteen pieces 
of poetry with distinction in theme and identity in destination 
vouch the author 's longing for a strifeless reli^ous society, The 
book opens with the poem entitled Gopurasandesai, describmg 
the initiation ceremony of the Asřllcsari-inanéra to the masses gath- 
ered around Sri Rámanuja, the founder of the Philosophical school 
of Visistadvaita, for their liberation from grief and cycle of birth 
and death at his own peril. Sri Ramánuja received the initiation 
of the mantra from Tirukkottiyúrnambi at Gosthipura (Tirnkkot- 
tiynr) with a promise that it wonld not be revealed to any body, 
by betraying which the revealed wonld go to the heaven and the 
revealer to the héll. Rámanuja preferred to go to the hell aloné 
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thm to kap tbe mmtm a aeeret, So h climbed the gopoM of 
tba temple at Tirukkottiyur^Md divulged it in the pubEc* Thare 
ii moíhm poem Saíja^ájigJiía, a metrical rendermg of fche mes- 
sage of the coEtemporary saiat Srí Satya Sayí of Puttapartí wbo ' 
is rendtóag yeomen service to the coirmunity besides propbesy- 
ing a harmonious Hindu societyp In the samé strain he suEg m 
glory of Kalidasa^^ Jayadeya, Harsa, Rabiudranath Tagore, Rejen- 
dra Prasad, Srisri and V. Raghavan. AU these poenis were eithei 
read in the AU India Radlo oř pnblished in periodicals. 

Srinivasacharyulu deserves aU admiration for his genius for po- 
etry and progressive ideas. The Sanskrit rendering of the Telugu 
verses of the Progressive writer Srisri is a glorious masterpiece in 
this coUection, vouching the poet^s idealism for modernity against 
the background of antiquity. The delectable poem VasantatUakam 
describing the mystic charms of the spring season is a reliéf from 
monotony 



NEW LIGHT ON THE DÁTE OF THE RGVEDA. By 
N.R. Waradpande. Sanskrit Bhasha Pracharini Sabha, 38, Hin- . 
dnstan Coiony, Amravati Road, Nagpur - 440 010. 1994. Pp.8+42. 

THE RGVEDIC SÓMA. By N.R. Waradpande. Sanskrit Bhasha 
Pracharini Sabha, Nagpur, 1995, Pp. viíi+48, Price: Rs.50=00. 

N*R. Waradpande attempts in his monograph New light on 
the jiai^ of the Rgveda, to arrive at the dáte of the coiEposition 
ď the l^da as 4000 B.C. on the basis of the astrononaical data 
gleanol from the fígveda, mythology, and archaeological survivals. 
H^. ;Op^es that the Vedic Aryans were abie to observe the nioving 
zodiac and determine the division of time according to the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes. Thus according to him the words Biinba (RV. 
5.83J; 9.89.3), vrsabiia (RV. 3.39.3; 6,47.5), kanyá (RV. 6.49.7) 
refer to the consteUations [rasis) Siipha, Vrsabha and Kanyá re- 
spectively, arjuni (RV. 5.84.1-2) and šukra (RV. 6.47.5) refer to the 
months Phalguni and Jyesthá, and saia in saiasya (RV. 7.55.7) 
reř^s to the winter season. Sáyana did not interpret these words 
in the astronomical sense, So the author jnstifies the propriety 
of his opinion on the basis of the interpretation of the verses in 
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the giyen coatext. Thus today's astronomical cakulatíow of tk 
caleadar caii be equated with the coafcemporary calendar at the 
time of the composition oithe Rgveda by taking into account ťh& 
rearward precession of the veraal equinox. 

Thus the hymns RV. 5.83.3 and 5.89.3 were composed m the 
month of Bhádrapada of the rainy seasosi {Vaxsaxtu) when the sun 
was in the Simharási at the suniise. Similarly the Vaisákha month 
in the Spring season occurred when the sun at-sunrise was in the 
Mesarási. Similarly "at the time of the Rgveda the Vrsabha rasi 
appeared at sunrise in the season of spring in the month of Jyestba, 
(p. 19)." Thus Vernal equinox fell some time in Jyestha. Thus all 
the data correlated leads for e.g. the verse RV. 8.93.1 was composed 
in the year 3984 B.C. Therefore the dáte of the Rgveda can be fixed 
at 4000 B.C. 

Incidentally he also holds that 3701 B.C. as the dáte of Ráma of 
the Ramayaix^ and 3101 B.C. as the dáte of the Mahahhěia.U war. ' 

In the Rgvedic Soma^ Waradpande has highlighted with great 
ingenuity three interesting issues, námely, 1) repudiation of the 
mushroom and urine theory of Richard Wasson, 2) identification of 
Sóma as hemp-plant, and its three products, hemp-juice (yamsu), 
marijuana and hashish (charas), and 3) interpretation of the 
Rgvedic mmtras referring to Sóma. 

Even though the Rgveda is a fuUy protected document avail- 
able not only in India but also in Europe, many of its words remain 
obscure regarding their derivation and denotation for want of ade- 
qnate knowledge of the contemporary society. PatanjaH-, the gram- 
marian of second century B.C. records that even during his time 
ar least some of the Vedic words were considered to be obscure. 
Sáyana's interpretations were also doubted by the Western as well 
as Indián scholars. These inquiries should continue as they are 
made with a view to obtain a best possible picture of the remote 
past by availing the contemporary scientific knowledge, 

Richard Wasson has come forwardj on the basis of RVI 9.97.33' 
and 8.4.10, with a theory in the light of non- Vedic Siberian prac- 
tice that the Sóma plant was a non- Áryan mushroom without roots, 
branches, leaves, flowers, seeds and that the urine of the sage who 
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had ůmnk Sóma was consumed by the Vedic iRps. Waradpande 
ingeniously aigties that the Sóma plmt was m mdigeaous Indián 
plant with rootSj brancheBj leaves, resin on the leaves and flow- 
m on the basis of the hymns EV* 10.85.3; 9,86.46; 9.5,1; 9.25.2; 
9.38,2; 9.6711; 9.61,13; 9,70,1 and so on. He demonstrates thaf 
all these verses can be interpreted as refemng to both the Sóma 
' planí and 'the Moon, and the adjectives referring to them can be in- 
terpreted accordingly. The descriptive characteristics of the Sóma 
plant and the physio-psychological effects cansed on consumption 
of the Sóma can be compared with the contemporary knowledge 
about the intoxicating drugs hemp^ marijuana and hashish. The 
leaf (patra of the hemp plant is called bbaAgá (Hindi bhang), the 
flower {puspamaňjari) gaňjá and the resin (nirjása) caxas. Because 
of its medicinal qualities it is also called víjaja, jayá and mátulám 
and because of intoxicating qualities it is called bhaágá^ jmdiní and 
gaňjá. He conclndes that Sóma was nothing but bhaůgá 'hemp' and 
it was consumed by the Vedic Áryans in three ways, as a hemp-juice 
(soma-rasa) by drinking, the flowers of hemp known as marijuana 
by smoking and the resin on leaves known as hashish by smoking. 

The monographs under revíew shall cértainly provoke interest 
among the Indologists to reexamine seveial issues regarding the 
home land and culture of the Vedic Áryans. 



THE PRECESSICX.py] John J. Stanley, Vantage Press Inc., 516 
West 34th Street, New York N.Y. 10001, USA, 1995. Pp. 6+69. 
Price: $ 12.95. 

Speculations on the history of human civilization on the basis 
of astronomical data obtained in mythology are very interesting 
even though the linguistic and other evidences betray. For example 

several Indologists tried to determine the dáte of the Veda on the 
basis <£ the astronomical references in the Rgveda. Here in the 
present monograph The Precession^ John J. Stanley describes the 
activity of the man on this uníverse starting from 21,600 B.C. to 

2042 A.D. on the basis of Greek mythology. He tries to interpret the 
mythology with the application of modern astronomical science. 
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Stanley presumes tkt the áge of Capricora started witk 21j66Ď 
B,C. Takwg inío account the reaf ward precessbfl of the equinox, 
the ages of Sagittariui (19,508 B.C.), Scorpio {llfiB B.C.)j Libra 
(15,200 B.C.), Virgo (Ď,043 B.C.), Leo (10,888 B.C.),Caiicer (8733 
B.C.), Gemini (6578 B.C.), Tmm (4423 B.C.), Áries (2,268 B.C.), ' 
Pisces (113 B.C.) and Aquarius (2042 A.D.), On the basis of the 
. significative chaxacteristics of the rulers of each constellation, the 
age is named and the man's activity is described. For example the 
constellation Capricorn is presided over by Saturn and hence it is 
earthy age and 'the man may háve begtin to build his own shelter 
and channel oř collect water'. Aquaiíiis is the present constellation. 
The coming years will be. governed by Uranus and Saturn. So it 
is predicted that science, electronics, autoraobiles, stock market, 
farming, houses, irrigation, bridges, occult arts like astrology and 
palmistry flourish, 

The monograph calls forth for comparative study of the oc- 
cult arts and fine arts besides mythologies of different countries to, 
understand the cultural heritage in a wider perspective. ■ 



THE RÁMÁYANA IN TELUGU AND TAMIL - A COMPAR- . 
ATIVE STUDY. By C.R. Saxma. Author, 5/519. Thiruvalluvar 
Street, SadasivaNagar,Madurai-625020, 2ndedn. 1994 (Ist 1973). 
Pp. 9+177. Price: Rs. 50=00, 

The monograph under review is the second edition of the the- 
sis of Challa Radhakrishna Sarma. The fíámáyaaa theme under- 
went several modifications and changes in the hands of known and 
unknown authors through adaptations, interpolations and trans- 
lations, which are necessitated to bring the ancient to contempo- 
raneity, for every author of sociál conmiitment tries to connect the 
past with the present and reinforce fáth among the readers in the 
uninterrupted tradition. For a reseaicher the study of different ver- 
sions provides a comprehensive vision of the sociál change both in 
isoiation and.in aggregation, thus suggesting the future course of' 
action a cultured man could pian. Thuš comparative study of liter- 
atures is an much signiíicant as the comparative study of religions 
and philosophies. 
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In the ptesent monograph Sarma has compared Rámáymm of 
Eaáganatha (13th orl4th cent.) and Kamba (9th or lOthy cent.) 
in Telugti and Tamíl respectively against the background of the 
VUmki-RSm&yma m Sanskrit. The 'identity and diference of the 
stories or details which are found in' the translations and not found , 
in the Sanskrit source show unity in diversity in South India. The 
author has shown that the Kamba-REmáyana streisses more on uni- 
versal brotherhood while the RaáganátbarRamáyma glorifies the 
value of receiving biessings of the god through devotion. 

A comprehensive comparative study of translation of the 
Valiniki-Ramáyajaa in all languages is a desideratnm for the un- 
derstanding of cultural epochs India passed through. Dr. Sarma 
deserves approbation for pioneering such a woik in seventies of this 
century. 



A TRANSCULTURAL APPROACH TO SANSKRIT POETICS. 
By C. Rajendran. Author, Professor of Sanskrit, University of 
Calicut, Calicut University P.O,, 673635. 1994. Pp. 6+110. Price: 
Řs. 60=00. 

Rajendran has enthusiastically taken up to study the similari- 
ties and diíferences between Indián and Western aesthetics, falling 
in Kne with K.C. Pandey, Krishna Rayan and many others. In 
the present monograph he has successfully demonstráted how the 
Dhvani and Rasa theories are found expressed in the Western theo- 
ries of Poetics like the instinct theory of psychologists and ambigu- 
ity theory of WiUiam Empson, Further the traces of structuralistic 
and post-structuralistic theories of the west are shown in the In- 
dián poetics. Attempts to structuralize the meaning along with 
the word form can be found in the Mahábbasya of Patanjali. But 
because of the exploitation of arabiguity - an inherent quality of 
the language - for poetic beauty, a new branch of linguistic in- 
terpretation called 'poetics' emerged out side grammar very early 
around the beginning of the Christian era. The comparative stud- 
ies in literary and granunatical studies in difřerent languages háve 
proved the concurrence and divergence of ideas without any mu- 
tual contacts, for all theoreticians attempt at analysing the human 
behaviour nmnifested through linguistic expression. 
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Even though the present monograpli is limited to M tk tk- 
ories of Indián pocticians in the theoriea of the Wf*stern poeticians 
and vice vei:8a,'it may lead one day to the ^:'.volution of krmeneii- 
tics of world poetics by amalgamation of diferent Ůimm without 
loosing sight of hamán values and phenomenological considerations. 
This monograph however does noi fail to impress upon the readera 
the need for deeper íntrospecíiou into tl:^^T.heory of language, be- 
sides acquánting wíth various theories cír-real ainong tkoreticians 
of tk East and the West. 



L MRGÁYURVEDA ~ INDIÁN ÁNIMÁL SCIENCE. [By] 
K. Víjayalakshmi andK.M. Shyam Sun dar. Centre for Indián 
Knowledge Systenis, No. 2, 25th East Street, Thiriivanmiynr, 
Madras-600041. Part I, pp, 7+68, December 1994, price: Rs. 
60=00. Part II, pp. 7+72, January 1995, price: Rs. 60=00. 

2. TREATMENT FOR POISONS IN TRADITIONAL MWl 
cíne. [By] K.M. Shyam Sundar, ed. by A. V. Balasubramanian, 
and Ramesh M. Nanal. Centre for Indián Knowledge Systems, 
July 1996. Pp. 5+66. Price: Rs, 60=00. 

3. RTUCARYÁ [Hindi]. Ed. Ramesli M. Nanal and A.V. Bal- 
asubramanian. Centre for Indián Knowledge Systems, July 1966, 
Pp. 7+87. Price: í?5. 50=00, 

4. OPHTHALMOLOGY IN TRADITIONAL MEDICÍNĚ. [By] 
K.M. Shyam Sundar, ed. by A.V. Balasubramanian and Ramesh 
M. Nanal. Centre for Indián Knowledge Systems. Noveraber 1996. 
Pp. 5+58. Price: Rs. 50=00. 

5. RTUCARYÁ - ADAPTATION TO TH£ SEASONS [EngM]. 
[By] Ramesh M. Nanal. Tr. from Hindi by A. SoMana, ed. by 
A.V. Balasubramanian and Ramesh M. Nanal. Centre for Indián 
Knowledge Systems, March 1997. Pp. 5+69. Price: Rs. 60=00. 

6. PRAKRUTHI - AN AYURVEDIC GUIDE TO HEALTH. [Ed. 
by] K.M. Shyam Sundar and A. V. Balasubramanian. Centre for 
Indián' Knowledge Systems. July 1997. Pp. 5+65. Price: 
Rs. 75=00. 
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Hfivival of Hindu cuMm mi civlliiátion áom mt mmn ob- 
taining excellanca ín flae wts and literatuře but providing a trou- 
fale free happy life through the ways má meaii envisaged in the 
books of science and literatuře, and practised traditionally among 
people. The Áyurveda is one of such subjects which ha?e pro- 
found value in keeping the balance of the man, m this medicinal- 
science, does not ám at curing a disease but treating the indi- 
vidua! by taking into account of the body, jninď and soul. The 
holistic view of the body, mind and sotil is demonstrated by the 
treatmení of such topics in Áýurveda like dínacarjá, rtucaiyá, 
sadvrttamf áháraňdbi^ yegadíiárana, desa, jaJa, váyu, piakása.^ 
maJaniibaranavidbif svěsthyanásakavrttís and savBsamskaxas. Here 
the most important is that unless the mind is treated the man can- 
not ennoble hiraself to lofty way of Kfe. This revíval is possible by 
voluntary reformation. So the Centre for Indián Knowiedge Sys- 
tems, Madras has taken a right step to explore the current relevance 
and appHcation of traditional Indián sciences relating to human 
health {Áýurveda)^ animal husbandry (Mrgaymveda) and agricul- 
ture (Vricsájurveda), and popularise these ideas among common 
men and students through short monographs. The value of thé 
monographs is enhanced by the fact that the statements are sup- 
ported by traditional authorities like Caraka, Susrta and Vágbhata. 
Thus the efforts of the editors of the series K.M, Shyam Sundar and 
A.V. Balasubramanian deserve all appreciation. 

The two paxts of the Mrgajurveda describe the characteristics 
of cattle, horses, elephants and fowls, their feed, procreation, ex- 
ercises, diseases and their management. In Part I extensive in- 
fornoation is given as to how the cows and buffaloes are to be 
maintained in good hygieně in the residential axeas. The literatuře 
annotated in Appendix III of Part 11 and the manuscripts with 
miniatures on horses and elephants, as the Aávasšstm maauscript 
preserved in S.V.U. Oriental Research Institute Libraiy (Stock 
No.6837) show the love for aninaals and their well-being on a pai 
with human beings, besides taming them for useful services. The 
Gajagrahanaprakára of Naxáyana Díksita and Gajaáiksš ascribed 
to Náradamuni with the commentary Vyaktitipppani of Umápa- 
tyácárya, edited by E.R. Sreekrishna Sarma and published by this 
Institute in its S.VM. Oriental Journal^ vols, 7 (1964) and 18 
(1975) respectively are the metrical treatises dealing with 
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miémg mé tminiai d eliphaiitB. Vijapkkslími mé Shyani Sia* 
ám diiepve hmúy appfobatbn for Úm tůmtáing efforts, 

The I>eatoaiié oíMsom m [thiditkmd Meěcine is the first 
of tk series of five monographs entitled ^■'Speciality Areas of Tradi- 
tional Systems of Medicine^^ As the ediíors rightly opine, the prac- ■ 
tltioners of such medicíně fall in the folk-tradition (loiapaiamparS), 
as many of them are coasidered to be outside the Aryan path. Buí 
they are very powerful and their experiences are certainly to be ex- 
ploited for the public cause. Types of visa 'poison', their substrata, 
their effedts and management of poison are dealt with fairly in de- 
tail. Management of bites of snake, scorpion, rat, dog, spider, etc, 
is explained. Poisons produced by vegetables like guííja, bhalMah 
and Jajapada and their management axe given with their effects. A 
biographical sketch of some folk practitioners is provided to stress 
the need for in depth study of the folk traditions. 

The Etucarjá (Nos. 3 &: 5) is an yearly time-table of life-style 
to be adhered for good health, Aíong with the change of six sea- 
sons recognized by the Indián tradition, the effect of the Sun on the 
organic and morganíc matter changes demanding a corresponding 
change in the human behaviour in utilization of the earthly prod- 
ucts for good.living. Nonsynchronization of the human activity 
with the activity of the earth leads to disease m the body. So the . 
rtucaryá is a prescription of dos and donUs for the human beings to 
adjust his body and mdnd with the cosmic action, This monograph 
provides Information as regards the types of foods aad drinks which 
are recommended in each season matching to the manifestation of 
the dom. Besides big lists of dietary prescriptions, the evil effects 
of consuming the fořbidden foods are also enumerated. It furnishes 
all the code of daily routine írom awakening up to sleep inčluding 
exercises and vaxious postures one should practice or avoid as in 
sleep. This is the third in the series of '^Speciality Areas of Tradi- 
tional Systems of Medicine". 

The OphthalmoJogy in Sadítíonal Medicíně is the second in 
the series of "Speciality Areas of •Traditional Systems of Medicine". 
Anatomy and physiology of the eye, etíologicai factors of eye dis- 
orders, plants ušed in treating eye disorders, and preventivě and 
promotive care of eye are the important topics discussed in the 
book. For example immersion in water immediately after exposure 
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to k&t, péřásteíit looking *t distant óbjects, řeve^sal d ůlmping 
h&faits^ axcessive weaping, ežccéssívé anget , excessive gřief, psycho- 
logícal stress, trauma^ exceisive iadulgence in sexual activitias, ax« 
cessiva intake of sour siibataaees such as taimiind, vinegar, etc.,- 
suppression of the physiologkal calls of uatiare like tearsj sneeziag 
and yawning, excessive pei:spirationj excessive smoking, excessive ^ 
vomiting, concentrating on minuté objects, exposmre to dust aad 
fumes, tiavelling in hígh speed^ seasonal aberrations, iiyury to the 
head and excessive intake of fluids are some of the etiological factors 
of eye disorders. 

The Praíruti is aimed at to provide a generál introduction to 
the concept of human constitntion in Áyurveda. Every individual 
should identify his constitntion and adapt his life style covermg 
foods and seasonal regimen. The Sanskrit term prakrd covers both 
the physical and mental levels. The hnman constitutions are di- 
vided into three pr&krtis caJled Impha, pitta and váta. When the 
prakrtis in the living beings are manifested diversely they are called 
dosas. For example sleeping in the day time increases iapia; so 
one should not sleep in the day. This monograph provides a de- 
tailed description of the prakrtis^ foods for ideál health, diseases 
susceptible to difFerent constitutions, the relation between dosas 
and seasons, mentality of the people and the way to diagnose one's 
prakrtl 



STUDIES IN THE KÁTIASARITSAGAM. By Apaina Chat- 
topadhyay. Author, New A/2/1 Prmcipals' Colony, Banaras Hindu 
University, Vaianasi-221005. Pp. xxxii+320. Piice: Rs. 350=00. 

STUDIES IN THE CARAKA SAMHITA. By Aparna Chattopar 
dhyay. Author. Pp.5+172. Price Rs. 200=00, 

The Studies k the Katbásaxitságara is a socio-cultural study 
carried out by Aparna Chattopadhyay for her Ph.D. thesis. The 
Katbásaxitságara was composed in Sanskrit poetry by Somadeva 
during the eleventh century on the basis of Gunádhya^s Bihatkathá 
written in Paisáci dialect of Prakrit, Gunadhya, for being associ- 
ated with the Sátaváhana kings, should háve lived around íirst 
centuxy A.D. Even though the Paisáci text was lost, its stories be- 
came popular along with the name of its composer Gunadhya. The 
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IiÉi&arító%sri, m Áparai Chattopfdyay héth^ úumIú mriímh^ 
coíiíain maay intiii^polaíioii.^, for tíii; i^xt m hvm mí immmá 
kaowkdge permitSj is m adaptation ' c" the ]%liařtotíi& Evon 
though it is a íiction wíth storía®, knitfceci .Lrounci the liero Naravl- 
hanadatta, of princas and princesees and tlaeir asBocíatas wlio raage 
from beggarsj asceticsj drunkards, proatitutes fco kiiigs and war» 
riors. The fiction líka farce is compoe^^' ■^•'^.f.rtainly witli a single goal ' 
to impress upon iís readers the meá io cultívaíe good cultiire and 
right manners. So it becomes acceptable only when the naiíatíons 
in the adaptation go very close to the local conditions, sociál, po- 
litical and religious practices and philosophical speculations. As 
our cultural tradition is based on evolution the KathásaňtsĚgaia 
paints not only the society as known to Gunádhya, but also of 
Somanatha's times. 

Aparna Chattopadhyay has skillfuUy separated the socio- 
religious practices which were newly introduced during early me- 
dieval period from those which were tradítionally continued through 
centuries from Vedic times. She identifies the rajaputras mentioned 
in the Kathasarítságara as a nomenclature of a community of Cen- 
tral Asiatic hordes known as Rajputs who migrated into India since 
6th century A.D. She made a reference to thércguiar mllitary train- 
ing taken by bráhamanas in ancient India and their frequent adap- 
tion of the occupation of ksatiiyas. The classification of Aryans into 
bráhamana, ksatriya and vaisya arose on the basis of profession and 
we do not know when they were crystailized into nonfiexible rigid 
castes determined by birth. 

Caste systém, edncation, marriage, position of women, foods 
aud drinks, pastimes aiid festivals, economic conditions, religious 
life and art are the main focal points in the study. The a,uthor has 
drawn attention to the sociál problems of women like child mar- 
riage, pmdá^ intercaste marriage^ and devadásis. She has righily 
described the pláce of courtesans in the kings' paiaces, taking 
instances not only from the Kathasaňtságara but also from the 
Jlájatarariginí, Bána's iíádambarí , smrti literatuře, etc. She tries 
to establish the origin of the Devadasí systém to the influence of 
alien countries, particularly through the immigrating Rájputs frora. 
Central Asia. It need not necessarily be so; for the temple culturCj 
along with the change of political power to non-ksatriyas changed 
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tlw rdatienBÍiíp bi^twaen tím Idag aiid his lubjecti úmů Mth cm* 
tmy Á,D. mt Qtúy m íke Nortb but also is the South. The Ágamíc 
texts evidence íliat the kisg not oaly became íhe /ajtóaMa of the 
temple? but aiso exkibited hb pomp and political success through 
the tempk festlvai^í, A s^^parate iimge calkd UÉsa?a«feera was 
newly introduced to whicli al tha services that me dona to fcing 
are doně; so the.Ágarmt' pr:i.]cription: r^javad upacaram ... Jcárajet. 
(FimSoácanlialpaj PaÉalaSS, p. 354, MadiM, 1926). Tha temple 
became the repiica of the paláce and thus the comtesans enter into 
the temple for the service of amusement to the Utsava-murti. 

The study acquired value and significance becanse the statě- ■ 
ments of the fairy-tale are corroborated with the evidences from the 
grhya and dharma sůtras^ historical poem Rajataňgmi and ether 
sources. The monograph stands testimony to how fastidious a re- 
searcher she was when she was youthfuUy working for her thesis in 
sixties even though it is published in her post-retirement days» 

The Studies in the Cay:akasamhitá evidences how the hoHstic 
view of Indián culture inijjiies cnltivation of aptitude in ail facul- 
ties of learning like arts, science, technology, religion and philoso 
phy. Thus the science iike medicíně, archery, dance and music are 

called áyur-veda, dhanm-veda^ natya-veda and gandharva-veda, 
Of course oniy a small group of elitě may be successful in visualiz- 
ing the totality of the wisdom. For example varioús prescriptions, 

medicai pro/žcjies and rituals speak of the society of the period 
during whiC- úm cexts were composed, redacted and modified, The 
Caraka-samhitá^ as available today is no longer a book fiom the 

pen of one single author. There are others also who contributed to 
its bulk, of whom Drdhabala deserves speciál mention. The histori- 
ographer Aparna Chattopadhyay has shown in her monograph how 
Áyurveda was not a trade in India and how it was viewed as cre- 
ated for the people to help them ín gaining Brahman. She gleaned 
the culturai aspecfcs by keeping away meticulously the technical 
details abou^. drugs and curative affects. She arranged the matter 
in eight chapters, námely, 1) education, 2) women and family life, 
3) food and drinks, 4) drinkíng and smoking, 5) dress, ornaments 
and daily pliysica! care^ S) probiems of poison, 7) sleep and obesity, 
and 8) the patieiit and his pliysician. On the basis of the ctiltural 
data, she h?s placed the composition of the Caraia-samiiíá some 
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